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ASK THE VARIOUS SPECIALISTS AND THEY WILL 
GENERALLY TELL YOU THAT THOUGH THE 
WORLD AS A WHOLE IS VERY LIKELY GOING TO 
THE DOGS THE PARTICULAR PART THEY KNOW 


ABOUT HAS IMPROVED -: - : ASK THE ENGINEER: 
HE WILL TELL YOU OF THE ENORMOUS ADVANCE 
MADE IN ENGINEERING - : : THE SCHOOL- 


MASTER: HE MAY COMPLAIN THAT EDUCATION 
DOES NOT ADVANCE FASTER BUT HE HAS NO 
DOUBT THAT IT IS ADVANCING - - - THE DOCTOR: 
HE THINKS THE WORLD IS IN A VERY POOR 
STATE BECAUSE IT DOES NOT ATTEND SUFFI- 
CIENTLY TO MEDICAL MEN BUT MEDICINE ITSELF 
IS IMPROVING HAND OVER HAND : - -: THE 
SOCIOLOGIST OR SOCIAL REFORMER: HE WILL 
DENOUNCE THE PRESENT STATE OF THINGS - AS 
HEARTILY AS ANYONE COULD WISH BUT HE 
WILL GENERALLY ADMIT THAT IN DETAIL 
EVERYTHING THAT HAS BEEN WORKED AT HAS 
BEEN MADE RATHER BETTER : - GILBERT MURRAY 
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Bryant and Isaac Henderson: 


New Evidence on a Strange Partnership 


N 1944 the Library of The University of Texas purchased a 
| group of twenty-one manuscripts, here printed for the first 
time as a contribution toward the better understanding of 
the life and times of William Cullen Bryant. Fifteen of the 
manuscripts are letters from Bryant to Isaac Henderson, for 
many years Bryant’s partner in the New York Evening Post. 
There are, in addition, two letters from Julia Bryant, the 
poet’s younger daughter, one to Henderson (No. XV) and 
the other to Mrs. Henderson (No. XVI), one letter addressed 
to the firm (No. I), one letter to T. H. Dawes (No. XIII), 
who was the caretaker of the Bryant homestead property at 
Cummington, Massachusetts, and two business papers relat- 
ing to the value of the Post property, one in Henderson's 
handwriting (No. II) and the other in Bryant’s (No. III). 
These documents, although only a fragmentary description of 
an intimate business and personal connection which extended 
over a period of nearly forty years, have great interest because 
of the character of Henderson, by whom they were probably 
first preserved. No poet, it is safe to say, ever had a stranger 
business partner. 

Parke Godwin, Bryant's son-in-law, conspicuously ignores 
Henderson in A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with 
Extracts from His Private Correspondence (2 vols., New York, 
1883). John Bigelow, in William Cullen Bryant (American 
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Men of Letters Series, Boston, 1890), refers to Henderson 
only in passing. A partial explanation of these silences may 
be found in Bigelow’s vast Retrospections of an Active Life 
(5 vols., New York, etc., 1909-1913), where are printed 
several items from Bigelow’s diary of the months just prior 
to Bryant’s death: 


January 30th, 1878. John A. C. Gray tells me to-day that 
Mr. Henderson had been required to transfer all but five 
shares of his stock in the Evening Post to Godwin to secure 
him for what the Evening Post is owing for the purchase 
money of his stock. This shows that Henderson’s money and 
credit are both gone, and that he is to-day, in all probability, 
a poor man. The papers were to have been signed yesterday. 
Monnell, Bryant, Godwin, Henderson, and some one else are 
the Trustees who are to have the future management of the 
paper. They will probably signalize their advent by rooting 
out all the Henderson interest in the paper so far as the 
editorship and book-keeping are concerned. There is some- 
thing under the brush that smacks of fraud, I am told by 
Mr. Gray, who hears the subject discussed by Mr. Monnell, 
and it was to avoid another criminal prosecution that H. 
consented so quietly to the terms imposed. (V, 366.) 

New York, February 27, 1878. Gray called this evening and 
gave me another shock about the Evening Post. Mr. Monnell 
has discovered over $200,000 wrongfully charged against 
Mr. Bryant, $105,000 in a single item. Mr. M. was to-day 
to have told Henderson that he must secure Mr. Bryant for 
this, by a mortgage upon, or surrender of, all or enough prop- 
erty for the purpose, or he must take his chances before the 
criminal court of going to the State prison; but unfortunately 
he was so ill that he was unable to leave his bed, & the matter 
will go over until tomorrow. Gray wants me to go into the 
paper & so does Julia. Mr. Bryant, when my name was men- 
tioned, only said it will not do for the paper to come out 
Democratic. I see nothing in store for Henderson but ruin 

and disgrace. (V, 367-368.) 

Friday [April 12}. I called on Julia Bryant, who, I had just 
heard, had been seriously ill for two weeks. Miss Fairchild 
was engaged in fixing her for the night and she could not see 
me, so I asked for Mr. Monnell who is still staying there, 
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arranging the affairs of the Post. I was greatly relieved at 
the intelligence which he gave me of its affairs. 


1. Mr. Bryant has been fully secured for everything due 
him from Henderson, 


2. Henderson has no longer any connection with the Post, 
and only an equity of redemption upon some of the stock of 
which it is not likely he will ever be able to avail himself; 
and if he does, it will give him no power in the management 
of the property, which is now all in the hands of Bryant, 


except what was pledged to secure the debt of the E. Post to 
Godwin, 

3. The paper is netting about $5,000 a month, 

4. The real estate will probably be sold under the hammer 
before long, and the money is ready to buy it for the Post, 

5. This has all been accomplished without any public scan- 
dal, with the entire acquiescence of Henderson, and without 
the least detriment to the business of the concern. Mr. Mon- 
nell either greatly overestimated his achievements or grossly 
misrepresented them, I fear. (V, 370.) 


Allan Nevins, in The Evening Post, a Century of Journalism 
(New York, 1922), places this unpleasant episode in its 
setting and interprets it as the culmination of a struggle be- 
tween the Bryant and Henderson families for control and 
“between the counting room and the editorial room for the 
dictation of . . . policy” (p. 426). Nevins also provides the 
fullest available account of Isaac Henderson’s remarkable 
business career. 

Henderson joined the Post in May, 1839, as clerk, at a 
salary of seven dollars per week (Nevins, p. 237). He soon 
showed himself a shrewd businessman and in May, 1854, was 
able to purchase a third interest in the newspaper, building, 
and job-printing office from Timothy A. Howe, for $17,083.33 
and six per cent. of the dividends for the next five years 
(p. 238). As these new letters show, Bryant unhesitantly 
trusted Henderson with the financial management. Both men 
grew wealthy thereby. Sometimes, to be sure, the business 
office and the editorial room disagreed on policy. In 1857 
Henderson successfully opposed the desire of Judge William 
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Kent to buy a share in the business and become an editor 
(p. 340). In 1871 Charles Nordhoff resigned as managing 
editor after Henderson had asked that the paper’s attack on 
the Tweed Ring be soft-pedalled (p. 385). And in 1876 
Bigelow, Godwin, and others believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that Henderson was responsible for Bryant’s decision to sup- 
port Hayes rather than Tilden for the presidency (pp. 403- 
405; cf. also Bigelow, Bryant, pp. 242-252). 

The severest test of Bryant’s loyalty to his partner came 
early in 1864, when Henderson was discharged as Navy Agent 
in New York, and accused of having taken commissions on 
government contracts. He was indicted, tried before a fed- 
eral court in May, 1865, and acquitted, although Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of the Navy, believed him guilty and so 
informed President Lincoln (Nevins, pp. 427-428). God- 
win’s lack of confidence in Henderson dated from this episode; 
he wrote Bryant on July 31, 1865, that he believed Henderson 
guilty and that even if he were admitted to be wholly innocent, 


his position before the public has become such that it is a 
source of most serious mortification and embarrassment to the 
conductors of the Evening Post. We cannot brand a defaulter, 
condemn peculation, urge official economy, or get into any 
sort of controversy with other journals, without having the 
charges against Henderson, which nine tenths of the public 
believe to be true, flung in our faces. Not once but two dozen 
times, I have been shut up by a rejoinder of this sort. Mr. Nord- 
hoff has felt this, in his private intercourse as well as in a 
public way, to such an extent that he has told me peremptorily 
and positively that he would not continue in the paper if 
Mr. Henderson retained an active part in connection with it. 


(Quoted by Nevins, p. 429.) 
The letters hereinafter printed (Nos. VI-XXI) are a striking 
demonstration of Bryant’s deafness to such criticism of his 
friend and partner. 

Nevins observes that, on the evidence of his enemies, one 
might easily take too harsh a view of Henderson. We must 
remember, he says, 
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that standards of political and business morality were low 
after the Civil War. The fairest judgment is that Henderson 
was simply an average product of the days which, while they 
produced Peter Cooper, produced also Jim Fisk, Daniel Drew, 
and Jay Gould. His constant thought was of dollars and 
cents. On Sundays he was a prominent member of a Brooklyn 
Methodist church; on weekdays he was intent upon driving 
the hardest bargain he legitimately could. . . . His tastes 
were mercenary, and he had the sharpness of a Yankee horse- 
trader, but there is no conclusive evidence that he ever did 
what the business man of his time would have called a clearly 
dishonest act. When he undertook to acquire the site of his 
building, owned by the Old Dutch Church, he made an investi- 
gation, found that there was a two-inch strip fronting on 
Broadway that the church did not own, quietly obtained title 
to it, and—if we may believe the Evening Telegram of July 
29, 1879—in the subsequent negotiations “profited by his dis- 
covery in the pleasant sum of $125,000, the largest price ever 
paid for a lot two inches wide.” At the time many thought 
such an exploit creditable, and Henderson fitted his time. 
(Pp. 426-427.) 

Such was the man who first read the documents which follow, 
and who carried out the various errands which his friend asked 
him to run. 


So far as possible, Bryant’s spelling and punctuation have 
been reproduced exactly. Explanatory notes have been pro- 
vided, perhaps more generously than the importance of the 
documents justifies, in the belief that they may be time-saving 
to some future investigators. 


Liverpool Nov. 25 1852. 
To Messrs. W C Bryant & Co. 


Gentlemen. 


I arrived at Liverpool this morning, safe and sound. I send 
you two notes one addressed to my wife and the other to 
Mr. King of the House of Representatives, which I wish you 
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would put into envelopes addressed to them. For the Evening 
Post I do not think of writing till I get upon less familiar 
ground, — 

Please send to Professor Henry Reed of Philadelphia ten 
dollars, to be applied to the monument they are erecting in 
England to the poet Wordsworth. I promised to send some- 
thing for the purpose, but I neglected it in the haste of my 
departure. If Mr. Henderson in the note sending on the money 
will say as much, I shall be obliged to him. 

Charge the postage of this letter to me as it concerns my 
affairs. 

respectfully &c 
W. C. Bryant 
Notes: Bryant was in Europe for the fourth time between 
November, 1852, and May, 1853 (Godwin, II, 65-76; Bigelow, 
Bryant, pp. 188-190). Godwin prints some letters of this 
period; many more appeared in the columns of the Post and 
were later collected in Letters from the East (New York, 1869). 
***** Preston King (1806-1865), later United States Senator 
from New York, was a close friend of John Bigelow, in whose 
Retrospections many of his letters and a portrait may be found. 
***** Flenry Hope Reed (1808-1854), professor of rhetoric 
and English literature in the University of Pennsylvania, was 
an ardent admirer and the first American editor of Words- 
worth. A letter from him describing the campaign for Ameri- 
can contributions to a memorial window in the Ambleside 
church was printed in the New York Literary World, No. 334, 


pp. 512-513 (June 23, 1853); it names Bryant as a donor and 
states that the funds accumulated had reached a total of $515. 


II 


Inasmuch as I have worked hard and faithfully for many years 
to bring the Evening Post Establishment and Job Printg 
department in their present prosperous condition — I would 
desire that my wife should retain my interest as long as it is 
consistent if it cannot be sold for the price I have named — If 
my interest is retained by my wife I would desire that a suit- 
able person, one who understands Bookkeeping should be 
placed in the Counting Room to take charge of the business, 
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being fully convinced that the Establishment cannot prosper 
unless this is done — I would name [blank] as a suitable 
person for the situation — The salary of this person would be 
paid out of my wife’s interest, and ought to be not less than 
$2000 or over $3000 — In case my interest is sold and the 
cash is not paid a mortgage should be given on the share sold 
with provision for Semi Annual payments on account of the 
principal of not less than $4000 — The interest 7 0/. on the 
sum remaining unpaid to be paid Semi annually at the same 
time 
New York, Nov. 18 59 


I am the owner of one third of the newspaper Establishment 
called the Eveng Post, and also owner of one third of the 
Job Printing Department attached to the Evening Post estab- 
lishment and also owner of one third of the lot & building 


53 Liberty corner of Nassau St where the business is at present 
carried on— 


My Interest in the Newspaper Establishment is ) 


worth without my services at least. ) 85,000 

My Interest in the Job Printing Department is ) 
worth at least. ) 15,000 
100,000 


My Interest in the lot & building is worth what the ) 
property would sell for less the am’t due on the ( 





property ) 
The Evening Post Newspaper Establishment is now 
making Dividends for year of over — 45,000 
The Job Printing Dept. Dividends are over annually —_—:10,000 
55,000 
My third of this sum 18,333 
Deduct 7 0/. per ct Interest on $100,000 as pr Val- 
uation my share 7,000 
Leaving an Annual profit on my share of $11,333 
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being over 1014 pr ct (after paying Int on $100,000) on cost 
of Eveing Post, and over 15 0/. on Job Printing Dept. or 
11 1/3 pr ct on both establishments — If sold for the price 
named above the purchaser could pay annually on account of 
principal $8000. and retain over $3000 per year — at this 
rate the share would be paid for in 9 years, or less — The 
reduction of Interest by paying on the principal $8000 annu- 
ally would be as follows. 


1st. year 560 
1120 
1680 
2240 
2800 

3360 
3920 
4480 
5040 


Oo ON NY HR YW ND 


$25,200 


For statement of the Semi Annual Dividends which the Eve*® 
Post and Job Printing Offices are declaring, see the Statement 
book. 


Notes: Charles Retz, Inc., the booksellers from whom The 
University of Texas acquired these manuscripts, believed that 
this document was written by Bryant (Catalogue Sixteen, 
Item 203). Both the tone and the handwriting, however, sug- 
gest that Henderson was the author. ***** “John P. Craw- 
ford” appears to have written in pencil in the blank space in 
the first paragraph and later erased. ***** The italics at the 
head of the second paragraph indicate a portion of the printed 
letterhead of the Post. The top of the sheet was apparently 
cut off and the preceding material, on another sheet, pasted 
on just above the date. ***** The arrangements for purchasing 
a share in the property here described are similar to those 
commonly made by Bryant’s partners, most of whom seem to 
have paid the bulk of the purchase price out of earnings. Bige- 
low acquired his third interest from William C. Boggs in 1848 
for $17,100 (Retrospections, I, 73-76, 320). Henderson bought 
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out Howe in 1854, as stated in the introduction above, for 
$17,083.33 and six per cent. of the dividends for five years 
(Nevins, pp. 237-238). Parke Godwin purchased his interest 
from Bigelow in 1861 for $111,460 (Nevins, p. 238). Both 
Bigelow (Retrospections, I, 74-75, 320-321) and Nevins (pp. 
123, 135-136, 190, 236-239, 359-361, 426-427) give other 
statements of the annual dividends. In 1829 the net profits 
of the Post were $10,544; between 1840 and 1850 they aver- 
aged $9,766, with the peak year of 1848 bringing in over 
$45,000; in 1860 they were $68,744; ‘thereafter until Bryant’s 
death they were ordinarily between $50,000 and $75,000. 


Ill 


The three proprieters of the Evening Post and the Job 
Office connected with it, doing business under the firm of 
William C. Bryant & Co. have this day agreed upon an esti- 
mate of the value of these two concerns, exclusive of the real 
estate owned by the proprietors in common; their object being 
principally to ascertain what ought to be paid to the estate of 
any one of the proprieters in case of his death. They put the 
entire present value of the Evening post at two hundred and 
twenty five thousand dollars ($225,000) and of the Job office 
at forty five thousand ($45,000). 

New York June 18th 1860. 


Notes: A pencilled note on this document reads: “The above 
was written by Mr Bryant I H.” Among the manuscripts is 
another version of this same paragraph, differing only in spell- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, and abbreviations, and bear- 
ing another pencilled note by Henderson, to the effect that it 
was written by Bigelow. ***** Bryant, Bigelow, and Hender- 
son were the three proprietors at this date. Bigelow had 
arrived in New York from Europe only one week earlier, on 
June 11 (Retrospections, I, 289). By his account, his decision 
to sell his interest to Godwin was made suddenly, soon after 
the election of Lincoln in November (ibid., p. 319). Godwin 
took over on January 15, 1861. 


IV 


Saturday morning 


February 3d 1866. 
My dear sir. 
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Last evening Mrs. Bancrofts maid called on me [on} behalf 
of her brother, who she said had been the bearer of a letter 
to me from Mr. Bancroft, the day before. She seemed an un- 
commonly nice and intelligent person, and remarked that 
she had been induced to call on me by the very strong interest 
she felt on her brother’s behalf, who she said was quick to 
learn and exceedingly desirous to learn the printers trade. 
Being lame the number of occupations open to him is of 
course small. If you can do any thing for the young man 
I wish you would — for it is a pity that if he has taken a 
fancy to any suitable trade, that he should not have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire it. They are from the North of Ireland, a 
country that sends us many worthy people — 


Yrs truly 
W C Byrant 

I Henderson Esq. 

Notes: Bryant was occasionally a guest in the home of 
George Bancroft (1800-1891), the historian and diplomat, 
who lived in New York City from 1849 until he was appointed 
minister to Berlin in 1867 (Godwin, II, 125). As president 
of the Century Association, Bancroft had presided at the cele- 
bration of Bryant’s seventieth birthday in 1864 (M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft, New 


York, 1908, II, 121; The Bryant Festival at “The Century,” 
November 5, M.DCCC.LXIV, New York, 1865.) 


Vv 


Roslyn, July 3d 1866. 
My dear sir. 


As I do not like to go to town while Mrs. Bryant is in her 
present critical condition, Mrs. Henderson has suggested that 
you might be willing to take the trouble of making some pur- 
chases for me at Stewart’s Carpet store in Brooklyn. I want 
sixteen yards of Venetian stair-carpeting, twenty four inches 
wide, of such pattern as you may choose, with round old 
fashioned stair-rods, say two dozen and a half of them. I also 
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want some old oil-cloth for the entrance halls, according to 
the following diagrams. 


4 ft. 3 in. 
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That there may be no mistake I send the diagram made under 
the direction of the builder which I wish you would preserve 
for me. I am told that good oil cloth can be had reasonably 
at Stewart's if one is not particular about the pattern, which 
I am not. I also want three door-mats, suitable for a country 
place. These things I wish made in a parcel and sent on board: 
the Hudson barge addressed thus. 


W.C. Bryant 
care of C. W Mitchell 
Dalton 

Massachusetts 


They are intended for the house at Cummington, and I want 
them substantial and good without caring about their being 
fine. 


I Henderson Esq. 


P. S. Mrs. Bryant continues free from pain and comfortable 
although very weak. 


WCB 
Thursday morg — July Sth. 
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Notes: Mrs. Bryant, who had been in poor health for about 
ten years, died at Roslyn on July 27, a little more than three 
weeks after this letter was written (Godwin, II, 244; Bigelow, 
Bryant, pp. 189-191). In 1865 Bryant had purchased the 
family homestead at Cummington and built a new house there, 
in the hope that Mrs. Bryant’s health might be improved by 
a summer in Massachusetts. His brothers and their families 
had gone there for a housewarming before it became clear 
that Mrs. Bryant was too ill to be moved (Godwin, II, 243; 
Bigelow, Bryant, pp. 190-191). ***** The establishment of 
A. T. Stewart (1803-1876) was the largest in New York in 
the eighteen-sixties. An interesting contemporary account is 
Junius Henri Browne, The Great Metropolis; A Mirror of 
New York (Hartford, 1869), pp. 289-294, ***** Pencilled 
notes in Henderson’s handwriting show that he took his com- 
mission seriously. Staircarpeting was “$1.25 per yard 221% 
Inches wide”; stair-rods “$2 pr Dozen”; and to the right of 
the diagrams is the following calculation: 





14 — 7 
oe 
10 ft 4 waste x 3 ft 1% 
5 — 2% 
3 — 1% 
wide 8 ft 4 + 14 ft 7 in. 
VI 
Paris Saturday Dec 1st — 
1866. To Mr. Henderson 
My dear sir. 


Today is just a fortnight since I left the United States, and 
I have been in France ever since Monday night. — We had a re- 
markably smooth and prosperous passage, with mild weather; 
The female passengers of whom there were many, keeping on 
deck the greater part of the time. We landed at Brest, an old 
picturesque town of Britanny where we found a comfortless 
hotel and damp beds. This was in the evening and there was 
a good deal of delay in our landing — very different from the 
despatch used in our country. Julia and Miss Leupp bore the 
voyage very well, but they as well as myself were kept a little 
qualmish and uncomfortable all the way owing to the constant 
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roll of the vessel from side to side. I think I have never seen 
on any voyage so many passengers who could not come to 
the table and to whom the stewards had to carry their meals. 

About half the passengers landed at Brest but the rest who 
went on to Havre had rather a hard time, met contrary winds 
and a rough sea, and had wet decks and were detained at 
Havre by the fall of the tide and did not get to Paris until 
after we did, although we took two days and a half to get 
here; stopping at Rennes to see the beautiful promenade, and 
at Chartres to see its grand old cathedral, the finest in France. 

Paris is a very fine place and much embellished since I saw 
it last — but it is a very chilly place in winter and living here 
seems to ones sensations very much like living in a barn. The 
climate in the region where we landed seems much softer than 
here. Britanny is a kind of peninsula stretching out into the 
sea which affects the temperature of the air. 

I have seen Mr. Godwin and Mr Bigelow Mr. Bigelow tells 
me that our troops have occupied Matamoros. I hope we are 
not going to exhibit ourselves to the eyes of the world as a 
military power, interfering with the affairs of its neighbors, 
regulating them according to our caprice, and helping our- 
selves occasionally to a slice of their territory. We stand very 
well before the world now, having compelled Napoleon to 
leave Mexico, but I hope we are not about to do the same 
thing, that we condemned in him. As for Lower California 
and Sonora, they will drop into our hands soon enough if 
we want them. The overflow of our population will make them 
ours. 

Please show this letter to Mr. Nordhoff, who I think will see 
this subject in the same light that I do. I fear that our Execu- 
tive is bent, through Mr. Seward’s advice, on getting up some 
new subject of discussion, in which it hopes, by appealing to 
the national vanity, to get the advantage of the opposition. 

We expect to stay here not more than a fortnight. Whether 
we shall then go to the South of France or to Spain is not 
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quite determined. In Spain the conveniences of travel have 
been greatly multiplied since I was there last. Railroads have 
been made to places which I then desired to visit but could 
not conveniently. 

Mr. Bigelow tells me that the Emperor is quite unpopular 
with the people. Ill health, the loss of his reputation for 
sagacity, the results of the war between Prussia and Austria, 
the failure of the Mexican expedition, a project which was 
always exceedingly unacceptable to the French — these have 
made his relations with his subjects by no means pleasant. 
Mr. Bigelow adds that if our government should, however, 
now that the Emperor has fully decided to renounce the 
Mexican expedition, take a bullying course, or anything like 
it, it may give him an advantage that he wishes and unite the 
French against us. 


Kind regards to Mrs. Henderson and all your family in which 
as well as to yourself Julia and Miss Leupp join 


Yours very truly 


W. C. Bryant. 
I Henderson Esq. 


P.S. Please send me the semi-weekly — if I have not ordered it. 
WCB 


P. S. [at top of first page} We liked our steamer. The table 
was excellent and the attendance also. Please send twenty five 
dollars to Alfred Pell jr. or Robert Pell — to make me a Life 
Member of the Free Trade Club. Please put the letter to 
Mr. Cline in an envelope and send it 


WCB 


Notes: Bryant’s sixth and last trip to Europe has been de- 
scribed by Godwin (II, 252-264) and by Bigelow (Bryant, 
pp. 193-195). It was undertaken in part because Julia was 
“quite overcome” by her mother’s death. Godwin was ap- 
parently wrong in stating that the party sailed in the latter 
part of October (II, 252). Julia’s companion, Laura Leupp, 
was probably the daughter of C. M. Leupp (d. 1859), who had 
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accompanied Bryant on his tours of Europe in 1849 and 1852 
(Godwin, II, 47, 65, 129), and the sister of Francis Ellington 
Leupp (1949-1918), an assistant editor of the Post between 
1782 and 1878 and its Washington correspondent from 1889 
until 1901 (Nevins, p. 579). ***** Parke Godwin was in 
Europe working on his history of France, of which the first 
and only ‘completed volume had been published in 1861. ***** 
John Bigelow had been appointed consul at Paris in August, 
1861 (Retrospections, I, 365); he was made charge d’affaires 
in January, 1865, and envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
eereniery in April (ibid., II, 252). His chief concern at this 
ate was the French intervention in Mexico in support of 
Maximilian, discussed at length in the second and third vol- 
umes of his Retrospections. Of special interest are a cable- 
gram from William H. Seward, Secretary of State under 
Andrew Johnson, dated November 23, 1866 (the longest, said 
Bigelow, that had yet crossed the Atlantic and an expense of 
more than $13,000 to the State Department), and a cablegram 
of November 30 on the Matamoras affair (ibid., ITI, 609-616). 
On November 24, General Sedgwick, stationed at Brownsville, 
threw a pontoon bridge across the Rio Grande and stayed in 
Matamoras until November 30 (Harper's Weekly, X, 819, 
December 29, 1866). Bryant’s attitude toward Mexico and 
Maximilian has been preserved by his remarks at a dinner 
for the Mexican minister, Romero, on October 3, 1867 (Prose 
Writings of William Cullen Bryant, ed. Parke Godwin, New 
York, 1884, IT, 237-241). ***** Charles Nordhoff (1830-1901) 
became managing editor of the Post in 1861, resigning ten 
years later for the reasons suggested in the introduction, above. 
He was widely known in his time as a writer of books on the 
sea and as a reporter. ***** The war between Prussia and 
Austria here referred to was the Seven Weeks’ War of this 
year, a Prussian triumph. Bigelow’s explanation of the un- 
popularity of Napoleon III is generally accepted by historians. 
***** For most of his life Bryant was active in the free-trade 
movement, and for four years in the sixties was president of 
the American Free Trade League. On January 30, 1868, after 
his retirement from this office, the society honored him with 
a public dinner. His remarks have been preserved (Prose 
Writings, II, 242-250). ***** George B. Cline was the teacher 
in the Roslyn public school when, in 1857, Bryant engaged 
him to take charge of the estate while the family was in 
Europe. Soon thereafter Cline was engaged as a full-time 
steward or business manager (Bigelow, Bryant, pp. 265-266). 
He remained at Cedarmere as long as Bryant lived, as much 
a friend as an employee, and was named both legatee and 
executor in the poet’s will (ibid., pp. 345, 347). His legacy 
amounted to four acres of land and $8,000. 
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Vil 


Barcelona, January 30, 1867. 
My dear Mr. Henderson. 


Please mail the enclosed letter to Miss Fish, and in it put a 
certificate of deposite for one hundred dollars endorsed to the 
order of Elisha S. Fish. 

Mr. Antonio Corzenago of Valencia writes me that he has 
sent his first letter for the Evening Post addressed to you. He 
is Professor of English at the University there but I think his 
English will want correction. He is able to give a good account 
however of the present political condition of Spain. Please 
send him the semiweekly E. P. addressed to Mr. Joh. Sinclair, 
care of Senor Don Antonio Corzenago. 

We have visited Valencia, Cordova [,} Seville, Cadiz, Ma- 
drid and Saragossa, and though travelling in Spain at this 
season, is by no means comfortable, our visit has been by no 
means an uninteresting one, and I find that I know much more 
of the country and the people than I did after my first visit. 

The parcel or parcels concerning which Julia, I believe, has 
written to you, and which Mr. Andrews our Consul at Valencia 
had the charge of have been put on board the American bark 
Speedwell, Captain Frank B. Ames, bound to Leghorn and 
thence to New York. It is thought that they will reach New 
York by next April. Will you please to satisfy any charge 
there may be upon them? 

You remember I sent out a copy of my Thirty Poems to 
Mr. Horatio I. Perry the Secretary of Legation at Madrid, 
through the person at New York whose business it was to 
transmit letters and parcels for the Secretary of State and 
who offered to do this for me. At the same time I sent some 
photographs. None of these things have come to Mr. Perrys 
hands. Will you please to inquire what has been the reason 
of this, and whether the book and letters were really for- 
warded or whether by some accident they do not remain at 
the office in New York? 
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Nice Feb. 5th 1867. I have just arrived here — that is to 
say last evening and find your letters of the 20th. of Decem- 
ber and the 5th of January. As to Dr. Piper, his contributions 
are really valuable to those who are desirous to improve their 
knowledge of agricultural and horticultural processes — but 
perhaps they are too minute and too scientific to be popular. 
You and Mr. Nordhoff must do as you think best in regard 
to them. He thought that they would add very much to the 
circulation of our country editions — the weekly and semi- 
weekly and if it be thought best to discontinue them, he ought 
to be told how the fact is. I wish him dealt with in a delicate 
manner. , 

We have made an interesting visit to Spain, and although 
it has not been a comfortable one, the stories which I hear of 
the cold weather and dreadful storms to the north of where 
we were, make me believe that we escaped a good deal of 
discomfort by going thither. In the part of Spain which we 
left behind us the cold was very great and we escaped the 
snows that fell in Madrid and elsewhere. 

Please send the enclosed to Mrs. Cline in an envelop to 
Roslyn and the enclosed to Miss Cordelia Kirkland to the 
care of her uncle Mr E. Stansbury. Kind regards to Mrs. Hen- 


derson, whose attentions to my poor wife I shall never forget, 


and to all your family. 
I am dear sir 
very truly yours. 
W C Bryant 
I Henderson Esq 


Notes: A newspaper clipping giving news of the arrival of the 
Speedwell is stsached to this letter. I have been unable to dis- 
cover anything concerning Miss Fish and Elisha S. Fish, An- 
tonio Corzenago, or Mr. Andrews. ***** Bryant’s Thirty Poems 
was published in 1864. ***** Horatio Justus Perry (1824— 
1891) was secretary of the legation at Madrid from 1849 to 
1855 and charge d’affaires from 1861 to 1869 (The National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 1894, X, 57). 
Bryant appears to have met Perry in Spain in 1857 (Godwin, 
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II, 102). One of Perry’s letters to Bigelow is in the latter’s 
Retrospections (III, 99-102). Perry’s wife, Carolina Coronado, 
is mentioned in a note to Bryant’s “The Lost Bird” (The 
Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant, ed. Parke Godwin, 
New York, 1883, II, 376). For Perry’s later difficulties, see 
No. XIV, below. ***** Richard Upton Piper (1816-1897), 
author of an unfinished work on The Trees of America (4 nos., 
1855-1857, according to the Library of Congress catalog), is 
listed by S. A. Allibone as a contributor to the Post (Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, Philadelphia, 1859-1871, II, 1601). Bryant’s interest 
in horticulture was especially intense in his later years. It is 
said that after 1842 he seldom failed to spend two or three 
days a week at Roslyn, gardening and supervising the estate. 
“His most charming letters,” says Nevins (p. 344), “show him 
visiting his pigs and chickens, picking strawberries, treating 
children to his cherries, superintending the pruning, and bath- 
ing in the Sound when the tide met the grass.” ***** Cordelia 
Kirkland was probably a daughter of Caroline Matilda (Stans- 
bury) Kirkland, author of A New Home—Who’ll Follow? and 
other descriptions of midwestern pioneer life. Bryant was one 
of the pallbearers at Mrs. Kirkland’s funeral in 1864. 


Vil 
Florence February 21. 1867 


My dear sir. I find your two letters of January 18th. and Febru- 
ary 2d. waiting for me here. I am glad to learn that things 
are going on so well at the office. I enclose a little note to 
Mr. Nordhoff which you will please to hand him. There is 
also one for Mr. Cline which I wish you would put into an 
envelope and forward to him. 

We have passed a pleasant week at Nice where the Ameri- 
can Consul Judge Aldis, was exceedingly kind to us — and 
a very pleasant day at Hyeres, where they put us into rooms 
just vacated by General McClellan — The hotel keeper seemed 
very proud of such a guest. We had a very interesting journey 
by the national road from Nice to Spezzia, and after giving a 
day to Pisa, and another to Lucca, both interesting places, we 
got to Florence on the afternoon of the 19th, and were in- 
stalled in rooms, which a young American artist, Mr. Newton 
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Perkins, at the request of Judge Aldis, procured for us. Mr. J. 
A. C. Gray is here, keeping house in very pleasant apart- 
ments, close to the house and studio of the sculptor Powers 
We had very pleasant weather in coming hither from 
Lucca and ever since. The weather is mild and sunny and 
like our fine autumn days. Julia and Laura talk of going to 
Venice to see the carnival with Mr. Gray and Mrs Gray. I 
prefer to stay here. 

I believe I did not tell you that my visit to Madrid was 
observed in the papers. Will it be egotism if I send you a 
translation of what was said? The. Correspondencia de Espata 
said 

“At the Exhibition of the Fine Arts has been seen lately 
William Cullen Bryant the first lyric poet of the United States. 
It is nine years since this indefatigable traveller was in Spain, 
and his second visit proves that he had not forgotten the tokens 
of esteem with which he was received by our most distinguished 
men of letters. 

“Bryant has completed his seventy second year, notwithstand- 
ing which, under his long white beard, his features reveal great 
vitality and his firm and active step the elasticity and energy 
of youth. Bryant like Quintana, appears destined to the singu- 
lar good fortune of se[e]ing his brows wreathed with the 
crown which only posterity bestows upon real genius. He has 
left this place for Rome whence he will return to his country 
in the beginning of summer. May he yet for a third time be 
seen in Spain by those who admire him for his beautiful verses 
and love him for his patriarchal virtues.” — Two other jour- 
nals had something like this. — 

My best regards to Mrs. Henderson and all your household 
and to the gentlemen employed. so satisfactorily upon the 
Evening Post. 

Yours very truly 
W. C. Bryant. 


I. Henderson Esq. 








Notes: Asa Owen Aldis (1811-1891), a Vermont lawyer and 
jurist, was American consul at Nice from 1865 to 1870; he 
later served as president of the Southern Claims Commission 
and as a commissioner on the Alabama and French Claims 
(W. H. Crockett, Vermont, the Green Mountain State, New 
York, 1923, V, 118-119). ***** George Brinton McClellan 
(1825-1885), after, as Democratic nominee, losing the presi- 
dential race of 1864 to Lincoln, spent three years abroad. 
***** Newton Perkins I have been unable to identify. John 
A. C. Gray was, as the quotations from Bigelow’s diary in 
the introduction suggest, well acquainted with the business 
affairs of New York City. He seems to have had some connec- 
tion with railroad finance (Bigelow, Retrospections, V, 269), 
was one of the commissioners for Central Park (ibid., I, 292), 
and was deeply involved in the tangled web of intrigue between 
the presidential election of 1876 and the decision of the elec- 
toral commission in favor of Hayes (ibid., V, 299-300). I have 
been unable, however, to find any biographical account. ***** 
Hiram Powers (1805-1873) lived in Florence from 1837 until 
his death, and his studio there was the center of hospitality 
for visiting Americans. Bryant visited it in 1845, after having 
seen Powers’s The Greek Slave in London (Letters of a 
Traveller: or, Notes of Things Seen in Europe and America, 
New York, 1850, pp. 164-165, 236-237), and it is probable 
that he and his wife also saw Powers in June, 1858, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne were also in Florence and the 
two American families visited the Robert Brownings (Mrs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Notes in England and Italy, New York, 
1875, pp. 244-347). ***** Manuel Jose Quintana (1772-1857), 
one of the best-known of early nineteenth-century Spanish 
poets, had been given a triumphal reception in Madrid in 
1855. Bryant’s earlier visit to Spain may be followed in 
detail in Letters of a Traveller: Second Series (New York, 
1859). 


IX 


I believe Julia wrote to you about the house — leaving it to 
your discretion as to the rent. I want the house taken by Miss 
Sands — and wl pay a fair proportion of the rent — perhaps 
more than that. — Please send the enclosed to Mr. Cline All 
well — charming weather 


Yrs truly W. C Bryant. 
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Notes: This fragment is inscribed, in Henderson’s hand- 
writing, “Feb 25/67 Florence.” ***** Julia Sands, for whom 
Bryant’s younger daughter was named, was the sister of 
Robert C. Sands (1799-1832), who had been associated with 
Bryant in the New York Review and The Talisman. His col- 
lected writings, with a memoir by Bryant, were published in 
1834. Godwin made some use of Miss Sands’ memories of 
Bryant’s first years in New York (I, 238-240), and also 
printed a letter to her from Bryant, written at Bangor in 
Wales on July 29, 1867, five months later than this note (II, 
262-263). 


».4 


Florence Italy March 8th 1867. 
My dear sir. 


I got your letter of the 16th of February yesterday. You 
mention but three letters recieved for the Evening Post. I 
wrote more. I sent off one from Valencia on the 11th of 
January relating to Barcelona and Tarragona, and giving some 
account of the political condition of Spain. It was accompanied 
by a note to you and by several other letters, and should come 
in between the letter from Amelie les Bains and that pub- 
lished in the E. P. on the 13th of February. I hope that they 
have not missed their way. — The letter concerning Amelie 
les Bains was mailed on the 29th of December at Barcelona. 
The letter about Barcelona Tarragona and the politics of Spain 
was put in the mail at Valencia on the 11th of January. Then 
came the letter about Valencia which was mailed at Cadiz on 
the 20th of January. After that was a letter sent from Madrid 
on the 24th of January, and finally one sent off from Nice 
on the 6th of February the date of which I think was Sara- 
gossa, January 28th. These make five letters for the Evening 
Post. You will perceive that the very first sentence in the 
letter you have published concerning Valencia refers to some- 
thing in a previous letter which is not found in that from 
Amelie les Bains. 

I am very well satisfied with the manner in which the 
Evening Post has been conducted and can only hope that it 
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will continue to do as well as it has hitherto. It seems to me 
that it might be well to seize the occasion given by the late 
destructive fires in New York to repeat the exhortations which 
the Evening Post has so often given concerning the importance 
of building houses with iron beams and joists. At one time 
when we began to erect those vast structures which are now so 
common I pointed out in the Evening Post, again and again, the 
danger of conflagrations from that cause, which could not be 
extinguished till they had done immense damage. All I wonder 
at is that more lives have not been lost. 

Mr. Godwin has been here and talked of going home in 
June. Fanny is at Rome whether we shall go tomorrow, God 
willing, but she is soon to proceed north. 

With regard to Miss Sands’s house. I leave it wholly to 
you to make such an arrangement as you may think most for 
our convenience. I know nothing of prices and rents at present 
in New York, but am willing to make an arrangement { which] 
shall be liberal towards her — please remember this. As to 
the proportion of the rent which I am to pay — let it be what 
she pleases — If the rent be large, she will not be able to 
pay so large a share as if the rent were moderate. I do not 
wish to drive a parsimonious bargain in this matter — and 
would have you arrange the matter as you would for yourself 
in a case in which you desired as much to oblige the person with 
whom you were dealing as to accommodate yourself. 

I think I have now received the Evening Post regular up to 
the 15th of February. I should like to have a copy of those 
numbers which contain my letters put by for me. 

You ask about my annual dues to the League — please pay 
them as also to the Century, and my pew rent — and bills for 
the Christian Inquirer and Examiner. 

We are all pretty well. Julia and Laura came back from a 
cold journey to Venice — night before last. The weather has 
become quite disagreeable here — cold and damp together — 
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and every body has colds. — My best regards to Mrs. Hender- 
son and all your household and the gentlemen of the office 


Yours very truly 
W. C. Bryant 


I Henderson Esq. 


Notes: The Evening Post Semi-Weekly for 1867 contains the 
following letters from Bryant: (1) January 22, p. 4, from 
Amelie les Bains, Pyrenees Orientales, December 24, 1867; 
(2) February 15, p. 4, from Valencia, Spain, January 12, 1867; 
(3) February 19, p. 4, from Seville, Andalusia, January 29, 
1867; (4) March 1, p. 4, from Saragossa, Spain, January 29, 
1867; (5) May 7, p. 4, from Vienna, Austria, April 12, 1867; 
(6) July 26, p. 4, from Crieff, Perthshire, Scotland, July 8, 
1867. These letters have never been reprinted. It is possible 
that more might be found by a careful examination of the 
daily edition, but the likelihood is that some of Bryant’s letters 
from this trip were lost. ***** An interesting account of New 
York City’s fire department at this date may be found in 
Browne’s The Great Metropolis, pp. 561-567. Losses in 1866 
appear to have been over $6,000,000. “It has long been ob- 
served,” said Browne, “that the dullness of trade in the City 
acts like a combustible, and that well-insured stocks of goods 
when not in active demand are in the greatest peril of being 
burned. This phenomenon has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, though there are doubters of human integrity who 
claim to account for it’ by natural causes.” ***** “Fanny” 
was Bryant’s elder daughter, Mrs. Parke Godwin. ***** 


' Bryant attended All Souls Church, a Unitarian congregation, 


when he was in the city (Godwin, II, 406); he also attended 
the Presbyterian church in Roslyn (Bigelow, Bryant, p. 275). 


[The second and concluding instalment of these letters will 
appear in the next number of the CHRONICLE. | 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 
FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
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Jacob Tonson, Eminent Hand 


MONG the trivia of literary history is the fact that Jacob 
A Tonson the Elder, publisher of Dryden, intimate com- 
panion of Congreve and Vanbrugh, and “Obstetrix 
Musarum” to many eighteenth-century poets, was himself a 
versifier. So much has been known ever since Thorn-Drury 
printed part of a letter from Tonson to his namesake nephew.’ 
The letter enumerates four pieces constituting, the writer de- 
clares, all his dabblings in poetry. These belong to his young 
manhood, to the period of his developing enterprise. Forty- 
odd years later come his admission of them and his location 
of them in books, two of which bear his imprint as publisher. 
Tonson identifies the pieces by their opening lines and by 
the volumes in which they occur. One, in Mrs. Behn’s Poems 
Upon Several Occasions (1684), is entitled “To the Lovely, 
Witty Astrea, on her Excellent Poems,” and commences 
Oh, wonder of thy Sex! 
Another, “On the Death of Mr. Oldham,” in Sylvae (1685), 
begins 
On the Remains of an old blasted Oak. 
Two earlier ones are prefixed to the second edition of Thomas 
Creech’s translation of Lucretius, published at Oxford in 
1683. They severally open with 
How happy had our English tongue been made 
and 
What all men wisht, tho few cou’d hope to see. 
It is with the two earlier pieces that interest chiefly resides. 
None of the four has poetic merit; they show Tonson by no 





1George Thorn-Drury, “Some Notes on Dryden,” Review of English 
Studies, 1925, pp. 195-7. The letter itself, together with others by Tonson, 
is now in the Rare Book Collection at The University of Texas. An edition 


of them by the present writer was issued last year by The University 
Texas Press. 
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means so clever a versifier as he was a bookseller. Nor did he 
himself take any special pride in them. But although his claim- 
ing the Behn and the Oldham tributes merely removes anonym- 
ity from the two inconsequential pieces, his claiming the other 
two poems does a little more. For by the time of the revelatory 
letter, 1728, they had long passed current as by Waller and 
Dryden. And the pretendedly Dryden verses (“How happy 
had our English tongue been made”) had produced reverbera- 
tions which it is a major concern of this article to record. 
Tonson offers no reason for having written the two later 
pieces and then concealed his authorship. But he does set forth 
the circumstances of his foisting off the others as the work 
of eminent poets. His story is that Creech, flushed with the 
success of his translation of Lucretius (Oxford, 1682), sought 
to grace his forthcoming second edition with commendatory 
poems by Waller and Dryden. Creech applied to Tonson, as 
to one having the ear of celebrated poets, to secure these 
verses. And Tonson wished to oblige a translator who had 
supplied the Lives of Solon, Pelopidas, and Cleomenes for 
Dryden’s Plutarch and had promised Tonson the printing of 
his translation of Horace. But Dryden was too envious of 
Creech’s reputation to comply; and the elderly Waller, though 
he had accepted a visit from Creech, was too much in retire- 
ment to be asked for a commendatory verse. Tonson, there- 
fore, not being as influential in the matter as anticipated, not 
being willing to confess his failure, and desiring to gratify a 
promising author, undertook to supply the request with lines 
of his own. His first venture was “taken by Creech and every 
one else for Dryden’s.”” Emboldened, he not only wrote another 
piece but “put E. W. at the bottom.” By whatever devices he 
created the belief that these were verses Mr. Waller and 
Mr. Dryden had obliged with for Mr. Creech’s popular trans- 
lation, he made his forgeries perform the triple service of 
covering up his own lack of weight with the esteemed poets, 
of humoring Creech with a resounding tribute, and of launch- 
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ing as on a publisher's blurb a man he was coming to regard 
as one of his own “eminent hands.” 


Tonson was risking discovery and protest by Dryden, who 
was probably in London.* After the turmoil aroused by 
Absalom and Achitophel, The Medal, and MacFlecknoe, the 
poet was at work on his contributions to Plutarch’s Lives, which 
issued from Tonson’s shop in May, 1683. His preoccupation 
and his ill health, probably dating from the political fray, 
can account for his taking no notice, even having no knowl- 
edge of, the fabrication. 


Escaping detection by the retired Waller would be rela- 
tively easy. Greater security in this quarter than in Dryden’s, 
as well as previous success there, may account for Tonson’s 
temerity in affixing to his second forgery the initials ‘“E. W.” 

Both of the forgeries received general acceptance. Creech 
himself wrote in his dedication to George Pitt, Junior, that 
“Mr. Waller, Mr. Evelyn, and a Thousand more, beside the 
publick approbation, have freed me from all the little dis- 
turbances of Cavils.”* Anthony 4 Wood enumerated Dryden 
and Waller among those by whom Creech’s “excellent piece 
was usher’d into the world.” Atterbury, with his uncritical 
partiality towards Waller, as editor included the verses in 





2He was there at whatever time in 1682 Creech “came to Town & was 
very much caressed and esteemed for” his Lucretius, as Tonson then took 
Creech to see him. Dryden’s whereabouts at various periods is not always 
known; but he was presumably in London during the winter, the season 
in which Tonson was dating verses purportedly the laureate’s. Tonson’s 
inability to “prevail” with him, envious as he was of Creech, could have 
come out through correspondence, but with equal or greater possibility was 
the upshot of conversation. On Dryden’s movements, see James Osborn, 
John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems (New York, 1940), 
pp. 198-209. 

8There is some discrepancy in dates. Tonson dated his pretended Waller 
poem “London, Feb. 6.” The day can, of course, be as false as the sub- 
scribed initials, and as the “London” which ignores Waller’s living at 
Hall Barn. Creech dates his Dedication ‘“‘Wadh. Coll. Feb. 1, 1682” (Old 
Style). He can have mentioned Waller on the warrant of a message from 
Tonson that verses would be forthcoming. Why he did not also mention 
Dryden is open to speculation. 
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The Second Part of Mr. Waller's Poems (1690).* Tonson 
himself did not print them in his own rival edition of the 
same year. 

When Elijah Fenton, nearly thirty years later, went about 
editing Waller for the handsome quarto that Jacob, Junior, 
published in 1729, he was evidently moved to inquire into the 
authorship of the “E. W.” verses on Lucretius. The query 
passed on to Jacob, Senior, whose extensive and often familiar 
acquaintance with writers caused him to be credited with 
harboring all manner of literary arcana. Besides, his publish- 
ing association with Creech would make it reasonable to con- 
sult him. The inquiry evoked a straightforward utterance of 
what Tonson had long kept a secret, the composition of not 
one poem, but four. 

Although Tonson himself manifested no further desire for 
secrecy, Fenton did not deem it fitting to make the revelation. 
He printed the poem, without the critical comments bestowed 
on other pieces, but with this note founded almost certainly 
upon Tonson’s letter: 


I have pass’d over the preceding Poem, because I am not 
perfectly convinc’d of its being genuine. But, I can with 
greater confidence assure the reader, that, since this edition 
was printed off, I have discover'd that these verses to Mr. 
Creech were written by a person still living; who, though he 
has convers’d familiarly with the best Poets of our nation for 
almost half a century, never profess’d himself a member of 
the faculty: his name, as well as the motive of his writing 
them, I am oblig’d to conceal. And farther, to shew that 





4Tonson’s letter confirms the editorship as Atterbury’s. Atterbury blankets 
his inclusion of lines so bad that Tonson himself thought they carried their 
own evidence of not being by Waller, with the opening sentence in his 
Preface that “The Reader need be told no more in commendation of these 
Poems, than that they are Mr. Waller’s: A Name that carries every thing 
in it, that’s either Great or Graceful in Poetry.” The piece appears in no 
other discovered edition of Waller until Fenton’s in 1729 (of which more 
presently). This text Foulis reprinted in Glasgow (1772); so did John 
Bell in Edinburgh, 1776-86, omitting, however, the poem in question. It 
appears also in the English Poets (Johnson’s, so-called), in Chalmers and 
Robert Bell. Anderson omits it. Thorn-Drury, not yet having met up 
with Tonson’s letter, prints it in his edition, citing evidence for and against 
its being Waller’s. 
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commendatory verses are not always the result either of judg- 
ment, or candor; but, sometimes of caprice, or particular views; 
I have equal reason to believe that the same person is author 
of that anonymous Poem, which is printed next after Mr. 
Evelyn’s, before the same translation of Lucretius; which has 
hitherto been ascrib’d by some to Bishop Sprat, to Mr. Dryden 
by others. 


The two lines wherewith Tonson identifies his pretended 
Dryden verses, commence those Fenton ascribes to the un- 
named author of the pretended Waller ones and locates as 
the anonymous ones after Evelyn’s. Tonson himself fits per- 
fectly Fenton’s description of the concealed author as one who 
had conversed familiarly with the best poets of England for 
almost half a century. 

At any rate, Jacob, Junior, knew the authorship when he 
published Fenton’s Waller. And it is extremely probable that 
Fenton saw the elder Tonson’s letter at some time between the 
printing of the main text and of the notes. 

Such is the fairly simple history of Tonson’s Waller im- 
posture. His putting on the guise of Dryden had less innocuous 
consequences, having been used as a foundation for long- 
continued charges against that poet.° 

The currency of the one poem as Dryden’s is evident from 
Tom Brown's basing upon it passages in two attacks on him, 
the Preface to The Reasons of Mr. Bays Changing his Religion 
(1688), and The Late Converts Exposed: Or, The Reasons of 
Mr. Bay's Changing his Religion (1690). In the earlier of 
these Brown, quoting from the verses to Creech, proposes that 
Mr. Bayes (Dryden) 

Since he is read in Cares, 
And bends beneath the weight of fifty years,° 





5As would be expected, the supposed Dryden piece did not appear in any 
of his Miscellanies, not even in the editions Tonson continued to issue after 
the poet’s death. So far as I have discovered, all the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century editors disregard it. In the Riverside edition, 1908, 
George Noyes, notices the poem by title in an appendix to which he rele- 
gates pieces “in all probability spurious.” 

6Dryden was about fifty-two when Tonson wrote. 
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might well have chosen instead of barren controversy “some 
peaceful province in Acrostick Land.” In the later, Brown 
openly represents Mr. Bayes as revealing sundry tricks he has 
played, among them encouraging Creech to translate Horace, 
a poet with whom he was not qualified to succeed as he was 
with Lucretius. Brown here evidently expected readers to recall 
lines from the supposed Drydenic verse: 


Horace we have in Paraphrastick dress, 

(They who enlarge his Poems, make ‘em less) 
Tho baulkt before would see us once agen, 
And Courts th’ assistance of thy Juster Pen. 


Mr. Bayes continues: 


But the best jest is still untold. To remove all manner of 
suspicion from him [Creech], and let him see I dealt sincerely 
and above board, I gave him my paternal Benediction with this 
advice, 


Quit not for public toyls a College-life, 
Nor take that kind of settlement, a Wife.’ 


The drift of my meaning in disswading him from the Town, 
and advising him to continue still in the University, was to 
keep him at as great a distance as I cou’d, lest he should set 
up for himself here in the City, and spoil my own Trade.* 
Brown’s manipulation of the pseudo-Dryden into a delib- 
erately malicious undermining of Creech, reversed the service 





7Brown did not quote accurately. Tonson wrote (or printed): 


Quit not for publick Cares thy Colledge Life, 
Nor take, that sort of Settlement, a Wife. 
8Malone makes Brown the inventor of the calumny on Dryden and says 

he has traced it no further back than The Reasons of Mr. Bay’s Changing 
(1690). — The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden 
(1800), Vol. I, Part I, p. 506.— But Brown’s allusive quotation in 1688 
suggests that the story was then sufficiently current for the occasioning 
poem to be fairly well known, as well as for its authorship by Dryden 
to be generally assumed. It would be, therefore, a handy political tool 
for Brown. 
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Tonson’s faking sought to perform. That Dryden indeed en- 
vied Creech’s reputation, Tonson’s letter testifies.° 


The fact that Creech’s Horace had been already in progress 
(it came out in 1684) though not unknown, was not familiar 
enough to help exculpate Dryden.*° 


Dryden took no observed account of these or other of 
Brown's accusations. His circumstances became so troubled 
as a result of the Revolution of 1688 that reply to a scurrilous 
pamphleteer was beside the point. As for Creech, gossip about 
the supposed trick even if it became immediately current and 
reached him at Oxford, did not deter him, in 1684, from 
dedicating his Horace to Dryden, in phrases full of grateful 





9Although there is here no occasion for arguing Dryden’s attitude towards 
Creech, nor to other competitors, it is yet interesting to observe Dryden’s 
generous praise of Creech in the Preface to Sylvae (1685), a praise be- 
tokening that he had subdued his previous envy: “This last consideration 
[that good writers are obliged by humanity and interest to espouse each 
other’s cause against false critics] puts me in mind what I owe to the 
Ingenious and Learned Translator of Lucretius. I have not here design’d 
to rob him of any part of that commendation, which he has so justly 
acquir’d by the whole Author, whose Fragments only fall to my Portion. 
. . . The preference . . . is justly his; and I joyn with Mr. Evelyn in the 
confession of it, with this additional advantage to him; that his Reputation 
is already establish’d in the Poet, mine is to make its Fortune in the World. 
If I have been any where obscure, in following our common Author, or 
if Lucretius himself is to be condemnd, I refer my self to his excellent 
Annotations, which I have often read, and always with some new pleasure.” 

Had Dryden wished to diminish Creech, he could here have done s0, 
instead of praising him. Rather, he repays the (presumable) compliments 
Creech had bestowed the year before when dedicating his Horace to Dryden. 

There is also this story ascribed by Spence to Old Jacob Tonson: “Even 
Dryden was very suspicious of rivals. He would compliment Crown, when 
a play of his failed, but was cold to him if he met with success. He some- 
times used to own that Crown had some genius, but then he always added, 
that his father and Crown’s mother were very well acquainted.”—Anec- 
dotes (1820), edited by Malone, p. 106. 

10Malone gives a story of Creech and “some other ingenious men” as 
being one evening at Dryden’s lodgings, and of Creech’s there telling of 
his design to translate Horace—from which Dryden tried to dissuade 
him. Malone, op. cit., p. 510. It may be that this gathering occurred when 
Tonson brought Creech to Dryden, as he tells of doing in another letter 
shortly to be published. 
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adulation, unless one should be disposed rather to sense in 
them subtle sarcasm.” 


The aspersions lingered on; and herein lies the point. Gil- 
don picked them up (but did not hold with them). He first 
did so in A Comparison between the Two Stages (1702). 
There a critic, accusing Dryden of having the spirit of envy 
hid within him, asks: “Who knows not the story of Lucretius 
and Horace?’ To which one Sullen replies: “I can’t directly 
charge that on Dryden, because as some say, that was a trick 
of his to suppress Mr. Creech’s growing Reputation.’*? Gil- 
don a second time undertook to vindicate Dryden, when, in 
The Laws of Poetry (1721) after offering an explanation 
of Creech’s ill success with Horace, he continued: 


. . . here I think my self obliged to clear Mr. Dryden of a 
charge brought against him by some of his enemies, on account 
of this very translation of Horace, and that is, that Mr. Dryden 
advised him in a copy of verses before the translation of Lucre- 
tius, to translate that Roman poet, thinking by that means to 
destroy a rising reputation, of the growth of which he was 
jealous, but in the first place those verses were not written by 
Mr. Dryden, but a right reverend Prelate‘* whom I shall not 
name tho’ dead; because he thought fit to conceal his name, 
when alive. In the next place, there is no impartial judge 
(let Mr. Creech’s reputation be what it will, for his translation 
of Lucretius) who can believe that Mr. Dryden had the least 





11Qne passage in the Dedication lends itself especially to a sarcastic 
interpretation, the which may be entirely unsound: “That You are hon- 
ored by the best, and envy’d by others, proclaims Excellency and Worth; 
For True Honor is built only upon perfection. And Envy, as it is as 
sharp sighted, so ‘tis as soaring as an Eagle, and who ever saw it stoop 
at a Sparrow or a Wren? And that Candor and Goodness have the greatest 
share in your Composition, I dare appeal to every one whom You have 
any way honored with your Conversation; These so fill your Mind, that 
there is no room left for Pride, or any disobliging quality: This appears 
from the Encouragement You are ready to Give any tolerable attempts, 
and reach out a helping hand to all those who endeavour to climb that 
height where You are already seated.” Dryden’s reciprocal commenda- 
tion of the Lucretius betrays no sense of prick. 

12Sullen seems to mean: “The fact that some say Dryden was playing 
a trick does not convince me that he was doing so.” 

18Pp, 318-20. i 

This would be Bishop Thomas Sprat. Gildon, correct in his negation 
of Dryden’s authorship, was mistaken in his notion of the real author. 
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cause to be apprehensive of Mr. Creech’s growing applause, 
when he has given us his translation of several parts of that 
Latin poet, so much beyond what Mr. Creech has done. 

Others repeated the calumny, albeit without expressing their 
own views. Coward, in Licentia Poetica (1709)** admonish- 
ing against trying to repeat a success, wrote: 


After Lucretius was translated well, 
Weak was th’ attempt in Horace to excel 


and appended the comment: 


Mr. Creech, by his Translation of Lucretius into the English 
Tongue, grew very Famous; but, attempting Horace, whom 
‘tis almost impossible to translate as it ought to be, sunk in 
his Character and Reputation. "Tis thought, Mr. Dryden, 
envying so growing a rival in Poetry, put him upon it, to 
lessen him by so impractical an attempt. 


Cibber, though he must have known Fenton’s note, iterated 
the thesis in “The Life of Thomas Creech”’:** 


Some have insinuated, that Mr. Dryden, jealous of his 
[Creech’s} rising fame, and willing to take advantage of his 
vanity, in order to sink his reputation, strenuously urged him 
to this undertaking, in which he was morally certain Creech 
could not succeed. 


Samuel Johnson, writing the life of Dryden," noncommitally 
averred that 


He is accused of envy and insidiousness; and is particularly 
charged with inciting Creech to translate Horace, that he might 
lose the reputation which Lucretius had given him. 


And Disraeli used the circumstance to point up his adverse 
criticism of Bentley’s notes on Milton:** 


Some have suspected, that the same kind intention which 
prompted Dryden to persuade Creech to undertake a transla- 
tion of Horace, influenced those who encouraged our Doctor, 





15P, 25. 

160 ives of the Poets, second edition (1753), Vol. III, p. 188. 
17Lives of the Poets (1781), Vol. II, p. 89. 

18Curiosities of Literature (1798), Vol. II, p. 111. 
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in thus exercising his ‘sagacity’ and ‘happy conjecture’ on the 
epic of Milton. 


The story having run, despite Gildon’s attempted scotching, 
down through the eighteenth century, Malone, at the outset 
of the nineteenth, definitely challenged it, using Fenton as 
authority, and adducing, among other arguments, that Dryden, 
“in the meridian splendour of his-fame,” would scarcely be 
afraid of the growing reputation of Creech, and that the verses 
“are so harsh and nerveless, that it is strange they ever should 
have been imputed to the author of Absalom and Achitophel.””” 

It is ironic that a continuum of aspersions against Dryden, 
slenderly based, to begin with, upon a few lines in an anony- 
mous poem, should prove to have absolutely no foundation 
there, and ‘still further ironic that the passage interpreted as 


' designed to injure was actually part of a kindly deceit. 


As for Creech, on whose behalf Tonson first turned versifier, 
his burst of pleasure over Lucretius and its commendations, 
spurious and other, did not indeed enjoy repetition over his 
Horace. His non-success here was, nevertheless, not complete; 
there were a second edition in four years and six all told by 
1737. Tonson himself rapidly moved on in his own proper 
capacity, to become an eminent and wealthy bookseller, as 
clever in dealing with authors and public as in fobbing off a 
few poems. 


SARAH L. C. CLAPP 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
OF LOUISIANA 





19Malone, op. cit., p. 507. Thorn-Drury (op. cit.) is slightly inaccurate 
in stating that “Malone . . . affirms, without quoting any authority, that 
these verses were constantly ascribed to Dryden by his enemies after 
Creech’s ill success.” Malone, after citing Tom Brown’s Mr. Bay’s Chang- 
ing his Religion, puts it that the story “was copied into several other 
books,” Gildon’s Comparison, Coward’s Licentia, and Cibber’s Lives, all 
quoted above. Although Malone does not assert that the copiers accepted 
the story, he leaves the implication, I think, that they did. 
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Byron and Elizabeth Pigot 


pattern of life was to take one’s seat in the House of 

Lords, to attend a few of its sessions from time to time, 
and to live like a gentleman at one’s family seat in the country. 
Byron broke away from this pattern and became a poet, not 
as a polite accomplishment (which would have been under- 
stood, tolerated, even slightly admired by his noble colleagues) 
but actually as a career. Otherwise he would not have spent 
so many hours in actual composition—by thirty-six he had 
written enough to fill 750 pages of small print—nor would 
he have endured such long and often tedious dealings with 
publishers, nor would he have made his closest friendships 
with literary men. 


L= BYRON belonged to a noble family whose normal 


Why he chose to devote so much of his life to literary labors 
can be explained in part by an examination of his friendship 
with Elizabeth Pigot of Southwell, one of the few entirely 
pleasant relationships with women that Byron ever had. Among 
the books and manuscripts in The University of Texas Byron 
Collection, there are several interesting mementoes of this 
friendly attachment. There is no melodrama in it; it did not 
end in disillusionment and recrimination as Byron’s relation- 
ships with women often did, and because there is nothing sen- 
sational in it, it has been passed over hastily by most of Byron’s 
biographers. The solid core of their friendship was, it seems 
to me, intellectual rather than emotional—you might con- 
sider it somewhat like the relationship of teacher and student, 
for Elizabeth at the time they met was a young lady of 
twenty-one and Byron was fifteen. At that time—it was in 
1803—Southwell was a sleepy little Nottingham village on 
the river Greet which had been known, since Roman days, 
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for the health-giving qualities of its wells. It was an ancient 
town, proud of its Gothic minster in the shadow of whose 
towers moved a society which Anthony Trollope might very 
well have chosen for the chronicles of Barset. 


Facing on Burgage Green was a substantial three-story house, 
unpretentious though rather elegant, called Burgage Manor. 
Its simple facade was ornamented with two Palladian win- 
dows overlooking the Green. Here Mrs. Byron set up an 
establishment for herself and her son who was then a student 
at Harrow. It was undoubtedly with some sense of disappoint- 
ment that Mrs. Byron took up her residence here, for she 
would have preferred to be mistress of Newstead Abbey, the 
country seat of the Byrons fourteen miles away. But she had 
had to lay out so much money in repairing the Abbey at the 
time of Byron’s inheritance that they could not afford to 
live in it themselves, and had rented it for five years. There 
is no record of what Byron’s reaction was to this move, but 
he, too, must have shared his mother’s chagrin that he could 
not live in his own property. 

Directly across the Green from Burgage Manor was a cot- 
tage inhabited by a widow, Mrs. Margaret Becher Pigot, and 
her four children—Elizabeth, the eldest; John, a young man 
of eighteen who was shortly to leave for Edinburgh to study 
medicine; and two younger children. The Pigots were a 
respectable and cultivated family closely related to several 
prominent people of the town, including the Reverend John 
Becher, vicar of the nearby parishes of Rumpton and Mid- 
somer Norton. Both Mrs. Pigot and her daughter read 
widely, were interested in the drama, and were accomplished 
artists in pen-and-ink and watercolor. 


Byron having come home from Harrow for the spring 
holidays was first introduced to Southwell society at an eve- 
ning party given by his mother at Burgage Manor; here he 
met the Pigots. Years later Elizabeth who attended the party 
gave Thomas Moore an -account of the beginning of their 
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friendship: “He was a fat, bashful boy,” she told Moore, 
“with his hair combed straight over his forehead,” and try 
as she might that evening, she could get very little out of him. 
The next morning Mrs. Byron took her son across the Green 
to call on Elizabeth and her mother. The conversation turned 
upon one of the Pigots’ favorite enthusiasms, the drama, and 
Elizabeth related how she had recently enjoyed seeing the 
character of Gaby Lackbrain in a comedy by Frederic Reynolds. 
Byron apparently continued to be shy and silent. At Mrs. 
Byron's getting up to go, he bowed very formally, still saying 
nothing, at which Elizabeth said, “Good-bye Gaby.” “His 
countenance lighted up,” she says, “his handsome mouth dis- 
played a broad grin, all his shyness vanished, never to return, 
and upon his mother’s saying, ‘Come, Byron, are you ready ?’— 
‘No, she might go by herself, he would stay and talk a little 
longer’; and from that moment,” she says, “he used to come 
in and go out at all hours, as it pleased him, and in our house 
considered himself perfectly at home.” 

And now what kind of a boy was it that Elizabeth got to 
know so well during the next four years of his mother’s resi- 
dence at Southwell? Shy, sensitive, imaginative, and far from 
happy, he needed reassurance more than anything else—for- 
tunately he found it with the Pigots. As she got to know him, 
Elizabeth must have seen in Byron’s character and childhood 
experiences indications that he might easily become a poet, 
but such a notion had certainly not yet come into Byron’s own 
consciousness. In the first place, she must have been aware 
of how great a stimulus to his imagination had been his un- 
expected inheritance of the Barony, and along with it New- 
stead Abbey, one of the loveliest Gothic buildings in all of 
England. Although it was half in ruins when he first saw 
it, think what it must have meant to him when at the age 
of ten he drove up to the door with his mother and his Scot- 
tish nurse, May Gray, and knew that this beautiful place was 
his. From the moment that he saw it, the wealth of history 
and legend that these walls held began to pour into him; and 
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his poetry, from first to last, abounds in references to this 
beautiful place and what it meant to him. It was not chance 
that made him select his verses written “On Leaving New- 
stead” to head the earliest volume of poems he ever wrote; 
in them he bids good-bye to its ‘decaying battlements” re- 
gretfully: 


Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant departing, 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids ye adieu! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he'll think about glory, and you. 


And it is of Newstead he thinks years afterwards when he is 
introducing the sprightly hero of his satiric masterpiece, Don 
Juan, to English country society, in the 13th Canto of the poem: 


To Norman Abbey whirled the noble pair,— 
An old, old Monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion—of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic, such as artists all allow 
Few specimens yet left us can compare. .. . 


And he describes it minutely and lovingly in the next dozen 
stanzas. 

The great arched rooms and cloisters of Newstead con- 
tained memories of many generations of Byrons whose his- 
tories were rich in romantic episodes, their characters colorful 
and eccentric. In addition to a long line of medieval Byrons 
of somewhat shadowy memory, it held vivid reminders of 
John, the first Baron, who had fought for the Stuarts in the 
Cromwellian war—there were many stories of his dashing 
character and personal courage—though he seems to have 
gained his chief fame by charging gloriously but prematurely 
in several battles, each time managing somehow to escape 
with his life. 

William, the 5th Lord Byron, from whom the poet inherited 
the title, had lived up to a long line of strange characters— 
in some ways he was strangest of all. Because of a duel in 
which he had killed his cousin and neighbor, Mr. Chaworth, 
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William, Lord Byron, had been ostracized from society. In 
order to be revenged he seems to have conceived a plan of 
systematic destruction of all his property so that there would 
be as little as possible to leave to his descendants. Thus, he 
wantonly slaughtered the herds of deer at Newstead, chopped 
down a whole forest of magnificent medieval oaks, and then 
allowed the Abbey to fall down around him during his tenancy 
of more than thirty years. Known to all the countryside as 
the “Wicked Lord Byron,” he lived there allowing roof after 
roof of the great Abbey to fall in, finally breathing his last 
in the kitchens, the only place in all this vast pile that kept 
out rain. There he had spent his last years feeding armies of 
cockruaches, which, according to a legend that went round, 
were seen leaving the Abbey in vast numbers at the time of 
his death. There had been much to absorb the interest and 
arouse the imagination and dreams of this shy boy who visited 
the Pigots that morning after the party. 

Elizabeth must have seen, too, another characteristic in 
Byron that might have indicated the direction he was to take, 
and towards which she was to influence him more strongly 
probably than she ever knew: this was Byron’s need to 
compensate, both for his own lameness (with which he had 
been afflicted since birth), and for his mother’s vulgarity and 
bad manners of which he was always ashamed. Not only did 
he suffer physical tortures from his affliction, especially after 
he was put in the hands of a Nottingham quack who had 
assured Mrs. Byron he could cure him by twisting his foot 
into a normal position with a specially constructed shoe that 
Byron wore valiantly throughout his school days, but also the 
mental torture of not being able to join in all the pranks and 
sports of his Harrow friends built up in him a need to express 
himself far greater than a physically normal youth would 
require. 

It must have seemed to young Byron that he had been 
marked out for special punishment when his mother in her 
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ungovernable fits of rage would hurl the fire tongs at him, 
and taunt him with his affliction, calling him a “lame brat.” 
Fortunately, Byron was a fighter, and the indomitable defiance 
which characterized the Byronic heroes of his later poems 
shows itself early in Byron, in his relations with his mother. 
In a well-known letter to his sister, Byron paints a grimly 
ironical picture of the two of them together in the drawing 
room of Burgage Manor: “Well, my dearest Augusta, here 
I am, once more situated at my mother’s house, which to- 
gether with its inmate is as agreeable as ever. I am at this 
moment vis-a-vis and téte 4 téte with that amiable personage, 
who is, whilst I am writing, pouring forth complaints against 
your ingratitude, giving me many oblique hints that I ought 
not to correspond with you, and concluding with an interdic- 
tion that if you ever after the expiration of my minority are 
invited to my residence, she will no longer condescend to 
grace it with her Imperial presence. You may figure to your- 
self, for your amusement, my solemn countenance on the 
occasion, and the meek lamblike demeanor of her Ladyship, 
which, contrasted with my Saintlike visage, forms a striking 
family painting, whilst in the background, the portraits of my 
great grandfather and grandmother, suspended in their frames, 
seem to look with an eye of pity on their unfortunate descendant 
whose worth and accomplishments deserve a milder fate. I 
am to remain in this Garden of Eden one month. . . . In the 
meantime, Augusta, your sympathetic correspondence must 
be some alleviation to my sorrows, which however are too 
ludicrous for me to regard them very seriously; but they are 
really more uncomfortable than amusing.” 

After one particularly fiery encounter during this same visit, 
Byron fled from Southwell to London, with his mother follow- 
ing in a coach close behind him. He seems to have retained 
his sense of humor concerning the affair, however. A few 
days later he wrote Elizabeth that the “gunpowder intimation 
of her arrival holds rather less of terror and dismay than you 
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will probably imagine, from the volcanic temperament of her 
ladyship . . . all present motion being prevented by the 
fatigue of her journey, for which my blessings are due to the 
rough roads and restive quadrupeds of his Majesty’s highways. 
As I have not the smallest inclination to be chased round the 
country, I shall e’en make a merit of necessity; and since, like 
Macbeth, ‘they’ve tied me to the stake I cannot fly’ I shall 
imitate that valorous tyrant, and ‘bear-like’ fight the ‘course,’ 
all escape being precluded.” 


A few days later he wrote to Elizabeth’s brother John: “I 
cannot exactly say with Caesar, ‘Veni, vidi, vici:’ however the 
most important part of his laconic account of success applies 
to my present situation; for, though Mrs. Byron took the 
trouble of ‘coming’ and ‘seeing,’ yet your humble servant 
proved the victor. After an obstinate engagement of some 
hours, in which we suffered considerable damage, from the 
quickness of the enemy’s fire, they at length retired in con- 
fusion, leaving behind the artillery, field equipage, and some 
prisoners: their defeat is decisive for the present campaign. 
To speak more intelligibly, Mrs. B. returns immediately, but 
I proceed with all my laurels to Worthing on the Sussex 
Coast.” 

Byron seems to have been completely sure that he could 
count on the Pigots to keep his confidences, for he wrote to 
John while on this trip that he had been informed by his 
lawyer that he was £30,000 richer because Rochdale, an estate 
of the Byrons’ which had been in litigation for a long time, 
had finally been awarded to him: “Mrs. B,” he wrote, “‘is 
doubtless acquainted of this acquisition, though not apprised 
of its exact value, of which she had better be ignorant; for 
her behaviour under any sudden piece of favourable intelli- 
gence, is, if possible, more ridiculous than her detestable con- 
duct on the most trifling circumstances of an unpleasant nature.” 

It is apparent then that a boy with such a character, and in 
such an environment, only needed sympathetic understanding 
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and encouragement, and he would follow eagerly whatever. 
path afforded him the most complete self-expression. Eliza- 
beth Pigot had the qualities of temperament and temper to 
build up Byron’s confidence in himself. Thus it was through 
her interest in poetry, I believe, that Byron turned to writing, 
rather than to any one of a dozen careers that a boy with his 
natural talent might have undertaken with probable success. 

In the summer of 1804, when Byron was again home from 
Harrow for his vacation, he and Elizabeth read together a 
now forgotten book entitled Letters of an Italian Nun and 
an English Gentleman then thought to have been written by 
the great apostle of romanticism Jean-Jacques Rousseau. One 
day, apparently after a conversation with Byron on the subject 
of Love, Elizabeth wrote the following quatrain in one of 
the fly leaves: 


Away, Away — your flattering arts, 
May now betray some simpler hearts, 
And you will smile at their believing, 
And they shall weep at your deceiving. 


Byron, seeing Elizabeth’s lines, wrote the following somewhat 
ironical Answer on another of its blank leaves: 


Dear simple girl those flattering arts, 
(From which you'd guard frail female hearts,) 
Exist but in imagination, 
Mere phantoms of your own creation; 
For he who sees that witching grace, 
That perfect form, that lovely face; 
With eyes admiring, oh! believe me, 
He never wishes to deceive thee; 
Once let you at your mirror glance, 
You'll there descry that elegance, 
Which from our sex demands such praises, 
But envy in the other raises.— 
Then he who tells you of your beauty, 

- Believe me only does his duty; 
Ah! fly not from the candid youth, 
It is not flattery, but truth. 
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Inside the front cover is the following inscription written by 
Elizabeth thirty years later: “In July 1804, this book was 
read by L‘ Byron & he wrote in the fly leaf those lines which 
are printed in his first vol. of Poems, page 29 — I was young 
and foolish then & was ashamed of them & tore them out. — 
I repent now — like many other people, when it is ‘too /ate.’! 
[signed] — E.P. — 1834.” 


The copy of the Le#ters of an Italian Nun which provides 
this vivid glimpse into the relationship of Byron and Elizabeth 
is in The University of Texas Library. There is still another 
set of Elizabeth’s verses written on the end fly-leaf of this 
little book which may indicate the warmth of her feelings 
towards Byron at this time. I am inclined to believe, however, 
that they were probably inspired by one of the more romantic 
passages of the text: 


These times are past, our Joy’s are gone 
You leave me, leave this happy Vale; 
These Scenes I must retrace alone, 
Without Thee, what will they avail ? 
Who can conceive, who has not proved, 
The anguish of a Last Embrace? 

When, torn from all you fondly loved, 
You bade a long Adieu To Peace. 


Whatever their relation to Elizabeth’s personal feeling may 
be, the lines show that she was capable of turning a phrase 
as gracefully as Byron could do at this time; thus she afforded 
him a little healthy competition. There is an amusing descrip- 
tion in one of Byron’s letters dating from this period in which 
he describes Elizabeth’s brother John in the throes of compo- 
sition, “rhyming away,” he says, “at the rate of three lines 
per hour.” So apparently he had little to fear in this direction. 
And what did the irascible Mrs. Byron think of her son’s 
friendship with Elizabeth? There is in existence a letter 
from Mrs. Pigot to Byron’s mother in which she assures Mrs. 
Byron that “though Elizabeth regards him very much as a 
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friend, she sees all his faults clearly, and there is not a spark 
of anything like love.” So far as I have been able to discover, 
that tempestuous lady was satisfied with Mrs. Pigot’s assurance. 


It is obvious that Byron was attracted to the Pigots’ house- 
hold not solely for its intellectual stimulus, for it must have 
provided too a welcome haven from ‘Mrs. Byron furiosa,” as 
Byron described his mother in a letter to his sister Augusta. 
He spent many happy evenings there free from her nagging 
tongue, writing verses and singing to Elizabeth’s accompani- 
ment on the pianoforte. He seems also to have lost his shy- 
ness and began to enter into the society of the town with more 
pleasure probably than he was willing to admit, especially 
after the autumn of 1805 when he became a young gentleman 
of Cambridge University, and looked with disdain upon what 
he denominated “pigs, poultry, pork, pease, and potatoes,” 
the “Rural delights of Southwell.” In spite of this conde- 
scension we find him joining enthusiastically in some private 
theatricals with a group of young people in the town: the 
Bechers, the Housons, a Captain Lightfoot, Miss Bristoe, and 
Julia Leacroft, who staged the plays in her father’s drawing- 
room. In the fall of 1806 Byron took the leading role in 
two comedies, Cumberland’s The W heel of Fortune and Alling- 
ham’s Weathercock. Miss Bristoe, who had a part in both 
dramas, has left an amusing account of this performance: 
“Between the two plays,” she says, “‘a member of the South- 
well choir sang “The Death of Abercrombie.’ The brave Gen- 
eral, attended by two aides-de-camp, all three in the costume 
of the Southwell volunteers, appeared on the stage, and the 
General, sinking irito the outstretched arms of his two friends, 
warbled out his dying words in a style which convulsed Byron 
with laughter. The play itself,” she continues, “nearly came 
to an untimely conclusion. Captain Lightfoot screwed his 
failing courage to the sticking point by several glasses of 
wine, with the result that, being a very abstemious man, he 
became tipsy. But restoratives were administered, and he went 
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through his part with credit. Byron, who was the star of the 
company, repeatedly brought down the house by his acting.” 
At the time this performance was given, Byron was already 
late for the opening of the long term at Cambridge, but he 
continued to stay on in Southwell. As the weeks went by, ~ 
his packet of verses grew larger, and he found that writing 
poetry satisfied more than anything he had ever done his need 
to bolster his deep sense of inferiority. He felt superior to 
this provincial little society; its doings aroused his conde- 
scending amusement. Elizabeth seems to have shared his feel- 
ing of amusement and together they wrote a good many 
humorous verses on the foibles of their mutual acquaintances. 
Byron had plenty of material because of several tragi-comic 
experiences involving some Southwell girls who had been 
urged by their parents to “set their caps” for Byron. At the 
end of one poem (the manuscript of which is in the Texas 
Library), entitled “To Miss H— an ancient virgin who tor- 
mented the author to write something on her sweet Self,” 
Byron wrote “These verses were written at the earnest request 
of Miss E. B. Pigot.’” Beneath this note Elizabeth has written, 
“False, false Ld B—.” 


There is also in the University library an entertaining little 
skit written by Elizabeth in which she turns upon Byron and 
makes friendly fun of his attempting to reduce, by playing 
cricket and “boiling off his fat in the bathtub.” It is a parody 
on Old Mother Hubbard which Elizabeth entitled “The Won- 
derful History of Lord Byron & his Dog” and decorated with 
watercolors of Byron and his Newfoundland “Boatswain.” 


The easy intimacy between Byron and Elizabeth that all 
this verse-making indicates was a source of so much pleasure 
to Byron that he was reluctant to leave Southwell and return 
to the University. We may be sure that Elizabeth’s uncritical 
praise of Byron’s literary efforts had something to do with it, 
and he must have basked in the aura of her admiration. At 
the same time, it provided a useful stimulus at a period when 
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he needed it most. As the number of his poems grew larger, 
the idea of publishing some of them naturally occurred to 
him, and Byron, with the help of Elizabeth and her brother, 
spent the late fall and winter seeing through the press of 
Samuel Ridge of Newark (a town a few miles from South- 
well) his first book of poems, which he called Fugitive Pieces. 
By this time he had given up all thought of going back to 
Cambridge, and he did not, in fact, return until May of 1807, 
having spent nearly a year in Southwell—doubtless to his own 
surprise, when he thought of it. 

The history of Byron’s Fugitive Pieces is short and catas- 
trophic: just before Christmas, Byron proudly distributed copies 
of his privately printed anonymous volume to his South- 
well friends: to Elizabeth and her mother, to John Pigot in 
Edinburgh, to his friend, the Reverend John Becher. The 
book might truthfully be said to have circulated just about 
one day, for the Reverend Becher, in reading through his 
copy, found a poem whose sentiments were, as he expressed 
it, “too warmly drawn.” He immediately sat down and com- 
posed the following poem to his young friend: 


Say Byron! why compel me to deplore 

Talents designed for choice poetic lore, 
Deigning to varnish scenes, that shun the day, 
With guilty lustre, and with amorous lay? 
Forbear to taint the Virgin’s spotless mind, 

In Power though mighty, be in Mercy kind, 
Bid the Chaste Muse diffuse her hallowed light, 
So shall thy page enkindle pure delight 
Enhance thy native worth, and proudly twine, 
With Britain’s honors, those that are divine. 


Byron’s reaction was immediate: knowing his friend’s objec- 
tion to be sincere and respecting his literary judgment, he 
replied by rounding up every copy he could find and con- 
signed the whole lot to the flames. He did such a good job 
of it, in fact, that until recent years only two copies were 
known to survive, one he sent to John Pigot at Edinburgh and, 
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ironically enough, the Reverend Becher’s. Byron, I suppose, 
had assumed that his outraged friend could be relied upon 
to dispose of his own copy and had never retrieved it. In 
the past few years two more copies have turned up, making 
four altogether. The University of Texas is fortunate in 
possessing one of these copies; it is an especially interesting 
one, too, for it contains a presentation inscription in Byron’s 
hand, and is further enriched by a beautiful wash drawing 
of Byron’s coat of arms done either by Elizabeth or her 
mother. It is probably the copy that Byron presented to 
Mrs. Pigot. 

Byron seems to have been undaunted by such an inauspicious 
beginning to his publishing career, for no more than two 
months afterwards his second attempt was ready for distribu- 
tion. It was anonymous, as Fugitive Pieces had been, and ap- 
peared with several new poems, old ones having been dropped, 
and many lines rewritten or expunged from those that re- 
mained. As he wrote to John Pigot in Edinburgh, Poems on 
Various Occasions was now “vastly correct, and magnificently 
chaste.” This time its fortunes were happier, and the book 
passed muster not only with Southwell, but his Harrow and 
Cambridge friends who received copies were much impressed. 
Reassured by this success, he decided to try it again. By the 
middle of the following summer (1807), he had written 
almost as many new poems as he had previously published. 
This time he decided to put his name on it, and his third 
volume (the one by which all his early poems are usually 
known) appeared with a new title which reads as follows: 
Hours of Idleness, a series of Poems, original and translated, 
By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a minor. 


During the summer that the book was going through the 
press a good many letters went back and forth between Cam- 
bridge and Southwell. Byron’s letters, which Elizabeth care- 
fully preserved, reveal that he continued to be interested in 
everything that went on in Southwell although he seemed to 
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enjoy bidding adieu to the place in the most uncomplimentary 
language he could muster: “I have lost two pounds in my 
weight,” he wrote Elizabeth, at the end of July, “since I left 
your cursed, detestable, and abhorred abode of scandal, where, 
excepting yourself and John Becher, I care not if the whole 
race were consigned to the Pit of Acheron, which I would visit 
in person rather than contaminate my sandals with the polluted 
dust of Southwell.” Then he adds, “Seriously, unless obliged 
by the emptiness of my purse to revisit Mrs. B., you will see 
me no more.” Only two letters of Elizabeth’s have ever been 
published, and they are apparently the only two which sur- 
vive. One of them, written in answer to the letter I have 
just quoted, reveals the vigorous and sprightly personality 
that Byron so much enjoyed: “When the postman arrived 
with your letter,” she writes, “I was in a very ill-humour, had 
got a cap on, which, you know, is always with me the outward 
and visible sign of a headache. But you, my dear Lord Byron, 
worked miracles. I read and re-read, forgot my headache, 
pulled off the cap, was in perfect good humour, dressed and 
went to Mrs. Heathcote’s rout . . . . and all things seemed 
to go well with me... . 

“How kindly you consign the inhabitants of Southwell to 
the sulphureous gulph [but] as you except me, why let things 
take their course. 

“I have scarcely stirred from the cottage since your de- 
parture, and have not heard much about your Poetical Poems. 
I was with Ridge on Saturday, and enquired if he had sold 
any, and he said 5 copies that morning. I could not help 
laughing at the modesty of some young ladies who though in 
the habit of visiting Ridge’s shop, and quickly carrying away 
in their hands whatever they had purchased, sevt for Lord 
Byron’s Poems, for as green is such a flagrant colour, they 
could not stand the jokes that might ensue.” 

In her second letter, written a few weeks later, she assured 
Byron that things were no longer the same in Southwell since 
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he had left: “The Green is quite a desert since you left it,” 
she wrote him, “‘for I could sit at home and have young ladies 
call upon me, when you was here, but now I am obliged, if 
I wish for their society, to call upon them, now ‘young Tam 
Lin is away.’ And they may come on Burgage Hill with im- 
punity. The roses are in full bloom but they do not care a 
straw for plucking them.” 

Being always interested in the fortunes of Byron’s poems, 
she gives him the latest information she has concerning Hours 
of Idleness: “I asked Ridge last Saturday how he had gone 
on with your Poems, and he said as well as he could expect, 
considering the short time they had been out, but they have 
not as yet been duly advertised.” 

It was the seemingly innocent title-page of this book, “by 
Lord Byron, a minor,” that brought down the wrath of the 
powerful Whig journal, The Edinburgh Review, upon Byron's 
head; the reviewer, seeing that the author was a Lord, assumed 
that if he wasn’t already a Tory, he would grow up to be one, 
and set out to slay him. The review, which is a famous example 
of condescension and invective, opens with this sentence: 


“The poesy of this young Lord belongs to the class which 
neither gods nor men are said to permit,” and it closes with 
this sentence which in the light of Byron’s later development 
is a fine bit of dramatic irony for the modern reader: “But, 
whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this noble 
minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and be 
content; for they are the /ast we shall ever have from him.” 

It is obvious that they could have said nothing that would 
have stimulated him to greater action than this. His sensi- 
tivity, his defiance, his sense of injustice, his need for compen- 
sation all were touched to the quick. It was the final stimu- 
lating force needed to commit Byron irrevocably to poetry. 
With a feeling of righteous indignation he decided to strike 
back. The surprising thing is that he could do it with such 
deliberation and self-control. For a whole year he worked 
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upon his reply, polishing and refining its witty barbs and 
satirical thrusts until he was satisfied that it would do. Im- 
mediately upon the publication of English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, it was recognized that Byron’s name was hence- 
forth one to be reckoned with in the satirical lists. Although 
he still would not have admitted it, it was clear that in poetry 
lay the fulfillment of his genius—even now at only twenty- 
one, he could write better than most of his contemporaries; 
he was admired by his friends, he was even famous; he con- 
tinued to write to satisfy his own need for self-expression, 
and in so doing became a poet of great satiric power and the 
supreme interpreter of romantic individualism. 

By the time he had published English Bards, Byron had 
graduated from Cambridge, and had taken up his residence 
in Newstead Abbey. When he came into his majority in 1809, 
other friends and new interests had already taken the place 
of his Southwell associates. Though he still occasionally 
journeyed to Southwell to see John Becher and Elizabeth, it 
is doubtful if he ever returned there again after 1811. As we 
might expect, Elizabeth followed his career with enthusiastic 
interest, and it is owing to her careful preservation that we 
possess so many of the manuscripts of Byron’s early verse. 
Miss Pigot never married, and when she died in Southwell 
at the age of eighty-six, her one request was that a packet of 
Byron’s letters be buried with her;—thus she carried with her 
to the grave mementoes of what must have been for her the 
most exciting episode in a quiet and inconspicuous life. 


WiLLis W. PRATT 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
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Late Books of Special Interest 


Jacob Tonson in Ten Letters by and about Him. Edited with 
Introductory Essay and Notes by Sarah Lewis Carol Clapp. 
The University of Texas Press, 1948. 32 pp. $1.50. 


“A phenomenon worth seeing and hearing, Old Jacob Ton- 
son, who is the perfect image and likeness of Bayle’s Diction- 
ary; so full of matter, secret history, and wit and spirit, at 
almost fourscore’—such is Alexander Pope’s description of 
the subject of Miss Clapp’s brochure. The famous publisher 
who had purchased the copyright of Paradise Lost and brought 
out a sumptuous edition by subscription in 1688, who had 
been the intimate friend of John Dryden and the Restoration 
wits, and who had dominated the London publishing scene 
under William and Mary, Anne, and the first George, was 
now in 1731, the year of Pope’s remarks, finally retired into 
the seclusion of the country. From the city he brought with 
him memories of the great, satisfaction in a successful career 
of encouraging men of letters, growing personal idiosyn- 
crasies—and a fortune well won. 

Of the ten letters from 1728 to 1735 printed by Miss Clapp 
from manuscripts in the Rare Book Collections at The Uni- 
versity of Texas, the Folger Shakespeare Library, and the 
British Museum, six are by Tonson and four are about him. 
The letters about him reveal the nature of the old man: vale- 
tudinary, cantankerous, witty, self-indulgent, generous, cur- 
mudgeonly. Justified, indeed, is Dr. William Oliver’s con- 
temporary evaluation of Tonson as “the most Singular Peice 
I ever met with amongst the human Species.” 

“Old Jacob’s” own letters ramble from inconsequence to 
inconsequence, interlarded with important recollections and 
critical judgments. Tonson confesses that, as a young man, 
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he had brazenly composed verses in the names of Dryden 
and Waller, impostures that none had ever suspected. His 
keen eye detects “a very great Errour” in printing “Aristotle” 
for “Ariosto” in the 1721 edition of Dryden’s Works of 
Virgil. And as Pope’s opinion of Tonson has already been 
seen, it is perhaps only fair to give Tonson’s opinion of Pope. 
“I wish,” he writes to his nephew,.“Young Jacob” Tonson, 
“you coud let mee know how I coud any way please mr Pope — 
ne[v]jour any onee in my opinion had soe fine & just notions 
as him And I think his Prose excels all others as his verse — 
Hee has noe equal or any pen near his —. my hand is lame, 
& yet I can nevour be weary in writing my Sinceer thoughts 
about Such a miracle of general knowledge.” This is the post- 
script to the final letter of the collection, and the praise is 
gratuitous for Tonson was not Pope’s publisher. 


Miss Clapp, who is Professor of English at Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana, has provided a foreword and notes 
out of her wealth of knowledge of the publishing trade of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century England. Her commentary 
is appreciative and learned, concise and accurate. Published 
from the gift fund established in memory of Walter Marion 
Manly III, former student at The University of Texas, the 
brochure was printed for The University of Texas Press by 
Carl Hertzog of El Paso. Almost needless to say, it would 
have delighted the professional eye of “Old Jacob Tonson.” 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


Travels in the Confederate States: a bibliography. By E. Mer- 
ton Coulter. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1948. xiv, 289 pages. $7.50. 


Never before, says the compiler, nor after—until the advent 
of the automobile—“were there as many travelers in the South 
or in any other part of America as during the Civil War, and 
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never have as many travel accounts been written dealing with 
so short a period of American life.” The writers were North- 
erners, Southerners, and foreigners. Their writings include 
diaries, letters from the battle fronts and prisons, reminiscences, 
autobiographies, regimental histories, and narratives of travel. 

The object of the present compilation is to present a critical 
estimate of a portion of this material, but “no work has been 
considered travel material and included whose author was not 
present on the trip he describes.” The titles are given in full 
and are arranged in alphabetic order by authors, and are 
numbered. Illustrations are listed; inclusive dates of each 
narrative are given; other editions and translations are noted. 
A synopsis of each narrative, the compiler’s estimate of its 
reliability, and an itinerary of the author round out the entry. 
The entries average a half page; the index covers nineteen 
double-column pages. 

The Littlefield Fund for Southern History has provided 
The University of Texas Library with an extensive collection 
of materials relating to the South. Professor Coulters’ bibliog- 
raphy furnishes a convenient measuring rod by which to judge 
the completeness of a small portion of the Library’s collection. 
Of the 492 titles described in the Coulter list, 383 appear in 
the public catalog of The University of Texas Library. 
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New Acquisitions 


HIS SECTION reviews from time to time the important 

gifts and purchases received. in the Library for the 

period between issues of the CHRONICLE. It is a selec- 

tive list, and is not always able to mention every item which 

may be worthy of attention, but it is intended that it shall 

always be representative of the more significant type of 
acquisitions. 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 
I 


Among recent acquisitions are eleven pamphlets of the 
famous nineteenth century Mexican pamphleteer, José Joaquin 
Fernandez de Lizardi. Between 1810 and 1830 he published 
over two hundred and fifty single issues and four serial pub- 
lications in which he treated a variety of subjects—political, 
social and religious—and used varied literary forms—dialogue, 
allegory, satire, familiar letter, and direct exposition. 

Nine of these pamphlets were written in the fall of 1821 
and two in 1822. All of them were political. In El] pensador 
mejicano al excmo. senor general del ejército imperial ameri- 
cano d. Agustin de Iturbide, Lizardi favored a limited mon- 
archy with Iturbide on the throne. In Ideas politicas y liberales 
por el pensador mejicano at the same time that he paid tribute 
to Iturbide, he pointed out the need for the immediate election 
of members to the Cortes by a popular vote and not by the 
indirect method in practice in Mexico and in Spain, because 
the latter method was subject to undesirable manipulation. 
He proposed that suffrage be restricted to only heads of fami-. 
lies in order to promote marriage and to weaken the excessive 
power of the clergy. This pamphlet drew a quick reply from 
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José Eustaquio Fernandez, who, in his Busca-Pies al pensador 
mexicano, sobre sus ideas politicas y liberales, concurred with 
Lizardi on the need for the prompt calling of the Cortes but 
rejected the ideas that restricting suffrage to heads of families 
would encourage matrimony and that the method of direct 
popular election would be less subject to intrigue. True to 
the character of the pamphleteer, Lizardi promptly replied 
with his Primer bombazo por el pensador al Dr. D. J. E. 
Fernandez. 


Las esperanzas de d. Antonio siempre el mismo and Corre- 
Spondencia secreta que a todos nos va en el gallo dealt with 
both the Cortes and freedom of the press. The first, a dialogue 
between Don Antonio, representing the unscrupulous self- 
seeker, and Lizardi, the Mexican thinker, pointed out that 
there is “no good law that cannot be put to a bad use,” because 
there are “always some selfish, ignorant, perverse judges’ to 
work for the Don Antonios. Lizardi believed that the only 
efficient safeguard against the unscrupulous desires of the Don 
Antonios was freedom of the press. He proposed, therefore, 
that the first thing the Cortes should do was to protect freedom 
of the press. In Correspondencia secreta . . . Lizardi pro- 
posed the establishment of a public opinion box in the govern- 
ment palace in Mexico City to keep the head of the govern- 
ment informed of conditions as the public saw them. Anyone 
who had a recommendation or a complaint to make could 
drop it either signed or unsigned into this box for “secret 
correspondence.” Only the head of the government would 
have the key. Lizardi believed that through this service many 
of those who through fear or lack of aptitude did not use 
the press to express their opinion would contribute to the 
betterment of the government. Defensa de la libertad de la 
imprenta, which was written on December 6, 1821, and 
Maldita sea la libertad de imprenta, written on April 12, 1822, 
were also in support of freedom of the press. 
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Las tertulias de los muertos antiguos y modernos, a dialogue 
between the deceased loyalist Colonel Concha and the deceased 
insurgents Encarnacién Ortiz, Hidalgo, Allende, Matamoros, 
Morelos, Bravo, Galeana and Mina, had as its theme that God 
may use various agents to mete out justice to tyrants but His 
justice is always realized. Noticias interesantes de Veracruz 
warned against the pretensions of the Spanish government in 
December, 1822; E/ pensador a las valientes divisiones de los 
senores Bustamante y Quintanar praised the conduct of those 
two men as insurgent leaders; and Pésame que el pensador 
mexicano da al excelentisimo senor generalissimo de las armas 
de América don Agustin de Iturbide en la muerte del exmo. 
sr. don Juan de O’Donoju paid tribute to O’Donoji, who had 
just died. 


II 


Another rare pamphlet recently added is the Nota estadistica 
remitida por el gobierno supremo del estado de Coahuila y 
Tejas ala camara de senadores del soberano congreso general, 
con arreglo al articulo 161 numero 8 de la constitucién federal 
de los estados unidos mexicanos el atto de 1826. Mexico, 1826. 
From this brief note one learns among other things that in 
1826 the state of Coahuila and Texas was experiencing such a 
serious epidemic of measles and intermittent fever that the 
government had ordered the opening of more and better ceme- 
teries, that constant Indian incursions had caused San Antonio 
to organize a militia of one hundred men, and that six coloniza- 
tion contracts providing for the settlement in Texas of three 
thousand one hundred families from the United States had 
been authorized and similar contracts were pending for the 
settlement of four hundred families from England. 


Ill 


With the purpose of Ecuador's attaining once more, as she 
did in the days of Juan Montalvo, a spiritual voice that would 
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be heard throughout Spanish America and of offering Ecua- 
dorian intellectuals and artists a medium for establishing 
close and permanent contact with their colleagues in the rest 
of the world, the Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriano (the House 
of Ecuadorian Culture) was established in Quito, in Septem- 
ber, 1944. During its first four years, it issued 106,000 copies 
of its four periodicals—including thirty-six numbers of Le#ras 
del Ecuador, six numbers of the Revista, three numbers of 
Revista ecuatoriana de educacién, and ten numbers of Boletin 
de informaciones cientificas nacionales. Letras del Ecuador, 
whose subtitle states that it is a magazine of literature and 
art, is designed for popular reading and is well illustrated. 
The Revista is a more serious literary review containing essays, 
short stories, poetry, and book reviews by Ecuador’s best lite- 
rary figures. The Revista ecuatoriana de educacion and the 
Boletin de informaciones cientificas nacionales, as their titles 
imply, deal with education and science. Articles on archae- 
ology predominate in the latter magazine, although the other 
sciences are not completely ignored. 

During its first four years the Casa de Cultura Ecuatoriana 
has published also 106,560 copies of books and pamphlets 
with sixty-two different titles. Among those titles are six 
volumes of the Biblioteca de realistas ecuatorianos, one work 
each by Luis A. Martinez, Humberto Salvador, Angel F. Rojas, 
J. Gallegos Lara, Alejandro Carrién and Jorge Icaza; nine 
separate issues of the series Madrugada, cuadernos de poesia, 
each containing a brief biography and selected poems of a 
modern Ecuadorian poet; and five volumes of the Bzblioteca 
de clasicos ecuatorianos and numerous other books and 
pamphlets. 

The Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriano has generously con- 
tributed copies of almost all of its publications to the Latin 
American Collection, which now has the Revista, nos. 2-5; 
Letras del Ecuador, nos. 2-7, 10-33; Revista ecuatoriana de 
educacién, nos. 1-3, Boletin de informaciones cientificas 
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nacionales, nos. 1, 4-7, 10-12, all five volumes of Biblioteca 
de clasicos ecuatorianos, the six volumes of Biblioteca de 
realistas ecuatorianos, all but the first issue of Madrugada, 
cuadernos de poesia, and the first number of Cuadernos del 
Guayas, and various other titles. The Library wishes the Casa 
de la Cultura Ecuatoriano continued success in the years ahead. 


RARE BOOK COLLECTIONS 

The University of Texas recently added to its already rich 
holding of Byron manuscripts a second lot of important mate- 
tials from the collection of the late Gabriel Wells. Of greatest 
interest among them, perhaps, is the manuscript of the last 
four stanzas of the “Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte.” As The 
University of Texas already owned the manuscript to all 
except these stanzas, it now owns the complete manuscript of 
the poem. Also in the lot are three Byron letters: two of 
Count Guiccioli, husband of Byron’s mistress, and one to 
Captain Roberts, the builder of the boat Arie] in which Shelley 
lost his life. Completing the lot is a series of letters between 
Count Guiccioli and his lawyer which throw new light on the 
details of the Countess’ divorce from her husband and on his 
efforts to bring about her return. 

Of special interest among the five hundred and more vol- 
umes accessioned in Rare Book Collections since the latest 
list printed in LIBRARY CHRONICLE are to be noted Desiderius 
Erasmus: Encomium Matrimonii, Basileae, 1518, which has 
the appearance of being one of the several copies of this work 
used in Henry XVIII's divorce trial of Catherine of Aragon; 
Martialis, Marcus Valerius: Martialis cum Duobus Commeniis; 
and Dudley Fenner’s The Arts of Logicke and Rethorike, Mid- 
dleburg, 1584. Fifteen titles by Joseph Holt Ingraham, Ameri- 
can novelist, have been added for use in a Ph.D. dissertation 
now in progress. From Mr. Willis D. Council of the Chicago 
University Press came the gift of an apparently unique copy 
of an interesting Texas pamphlet: Dottings of an Adventurer, 
Mobile, Ala., 1881. Other titles accessioned are: 
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Anon.: Some remarks upon the Revd. Mr. Anderson’s positions 
concerning the unlawfulness of stage plays. Edinburgh. 
1733. Tragicum theatrum actorum. Amsterdam, 1649. 
Vade mecum. London, 1762. Vox populi. London, 1681; 

Ariosto, Ludovico: Orlando Furioso. London, 1591; 

Arne, Thomas Augustine: Cymon and Iphigenia. London, 1750. 
Lyric Harmony. London, 1745. The music in the masque 
of Comus. London, 1750. The songs and duetto in the 
blind beggar of Bethnal-Green. London, 1750. The songs 
in As You Like It. London, 1750. Vocal melody. Lon- 
don, 1746-1752. Vocal melody. London, 1752; 

Bellarmino, Roberto Francesco Romolo: De secriptoribvs eccle- 
siasticis. Coloniae Agrippinae, 1613; 

Bellin, Jacques Nicolas: Description géographique et historique 
de I’Isle de Corse. Paris, 1769; 

Dr. Bentley's dissertations on the epistles of Phalaris. London, 
1699; 

Boyer, Abel: The royal dictionary. London, 1752; 

Boys, John: The workes. London, 1622; 

Bristow, Rev.: Modern observations on antient history. Dub- 
lin, 1755; 

Buckingham, George Villiers: The works. London, 1715; 

Burnet, Gilbert: A /Jetter. London, 1678. A sermon preached 
on the fast-day. London, 1681; 

Burnet, Thomas: De statu mortuorum & resurgentium tractatus. 
London, 1728; 

Caussin, Nicolas: De symbolica Aegyptiorvm sapientia. Colo- 
niae Agrippinae, 1631; 

Chapman, George: The tragedie of Chabot admirall of France. 
London, 1639; 

Church of Scotland, General Assembly: The Scotts Declara- 
tion. London, 1642; 

Confederate States of America, War Dept.: Telegrams sent 
by the Confederate War Department. Washington, 1876; 

Crébillon, Claude Prosper Jolyot de: Le sopha couleur de roze. 
Paris, 1742; 
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Defoe, Daniel: Am essay on the treaty of commerce with 
France. London, 1713. The secret history of Arlus and 
Odulphus. n.p., 1710; 

Defoe, Daniel (supposed author): Minutes of the negotia- 
tions of Monsr. Mesnager. London, 1717; 

Denham, Sir John: Coopers Hill. Oxford, 1643; 

Dryden, John: The fables. London, 1797. The miscellaneous 
works of John Dryden. London, 1760; 

Du Montier: Lettres. Lyon, 1756; 

France: Arrest du Conseil d’Etat. Paris, 1676-1681. Arrest de 
la cour de Parlement. Paris, 1680-1681. Sovereigns, etc., 
Paris, 1669-1681; 

Gay, John: Fables. London, 1793. 2 v.; 

George II, King of Great Britain: Letters. London, 1737; 

Gordon, Thomas: A Jearned dissertation on dumpling. Lin- 
colnshire, 1726; 

Hale, Sarah Josepha (Buell): Good little boy's book. New 
York, 1840; 

Harrington, James: The Ocean and other works. London, 
1747; 

Hazlitt, William: Chronological catalogue of the works of 
Daniel Defoe. London, 1840; 

Herrey, Robert F.: Tvvo right profitable and fruitful con- 
cordances. London, 1578; 

Hickeringill, Edmund: Curse ye Meroz. London, 1680; 

Hickes, George: A sermon preached before the Lord Mayor. 
London, 1682; 

Hoadly, Benjamin: The nature of the kingdom. London, 1717; 

Horatius Flaccus, Quintus: The odes, epodes and carmen secu- 
lare. London, 1713; 

Ingelow, Jean: Poems. London, 1867; 

Ireland, Lords Justices and Council: An act of state. London, 
1642; 

Jacob, Giles: The poetical register. London, 1723; 

Jane, William: A sermon. London, 1679; 
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Lalourcé, Jean Charlemagne: Mémoire a consulier. Paris, 
1761; 

Lilly, William: Merlini anglici ephemeris. London, 1678; 

Lucretius Carus, Titus: His six books of epicurean philosophy. 
London, 1683; 

Mandeville, Bernard: The fable of the bees. London, 1723. 
The fable of the bees. London, 1829; 

Maurice, Henry: The lawfulness of taking the new oaths 
asserted. London, 1689; : 
Moliére, Jean Baptiste Poquelin: Select Comedies. London, 

1732. 8v. The works. London, 1739. 10 v.; 

_ Moll, Herman: A set of thirty-two new and correct maps. 
London, 1727; 

Nash, John Henry: Books distinguished in English and Ameri- 
can literature. San Francisco, 1934; 

Ortigue, Pierre D’: The art of pleasing in coversation. Lon- 
don, 1735-1736; 

Penguin Book Shop: A catalogue of first editions of Lafcadio 
Hearn. Beverly Hills, California, 1933; 

Percy, Thomas: Five pieces of runic poetry. London, 1763; 

Pico Della Mirandola, Giovanni Francesco: Ioannis Francisci 
Mirandvlae dn. De expellendis. Argentinae, 1513; 

Prynne, William: IX Proposals by way of interrogation. Lon- 
don, 1647; 

Rapin, René: Renati Rapini Societ. Jesu Carmium. Parisiis, 
1681. Reflections on the use of the eloquence of these 
times. Oxford, 1672; 

Rouquette, Adrien Emmanuel: La Nouvelle Atala. New Or- 
leans, 1879; 

Sallustius, Crispus, C.: Cait Sallustii Crispi que extant. London, 
1744; 

Shakespeare, William: The works. London, 1809; 

Sigourney, Lydia Howard (Huntley): Myrtis. New York, 
1846; 


Simms, William Gilmore: Southward ho! New York, 1854; 
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Somers, John Somers, baron: A /ester. London, 1697; 

Somner, William: Dictionarivm saxonico-latina-anglicum. 
Oxonii, 1659; 

Sparrow, Anthony: A collection of articles, injunctions, canons. 
London, 1675; 

Spenser, Edmund: The works. London, 1715; 

Sprat, Thomas: A /etter. London, 1688; 

Swift, Jonathan: Ars punica. London, 1719. A supplement 
to Dr. Swift's works. London, 1777-1779, 2 v.; 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles: An old saying. Washington, 
1947; 

Thackeray, William Makepeace: Notes of a journey. London, 
1846; 

Theobold, Lewis: The entertainments. London, 1718; 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de: La Henriade. London 
1728. Lettre au Roi de Prusse. London, 1744-1745. 
La Zayre. Paris, 1733. Letters concerning the English 
nation. London, 1733. The man of forty crowns. Dub- 
lin, 1770. Recueil de pieces fugitives en prose et en vers. 
Paris, 1740; 

Ward, Edward: The history of London clubs. London, 1709; 

Wharton, Philip Wharton: Select and authentick pieces. Bou- 
logne, 1731; 

Whitby, Daniel: Considerations. London, 1689; 

Wilson, John: Belphegor. London, 1714; 

Woodward, John: A catalogue of the library. London, 1728; 

Wright, William: The comical history of the marriage-union 
betwixt Fergusia and Heptarchus, n.p. 1706; 

Young, Edward: The complaint. London, 1747. 


GENERAL 
I 


Two important publications that are esteemed as classics 
in their field have been purchased for the Geology Department 
library. Lovell Augustus Reeve’s Conchologia systematica, 
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. . . (London, 1841-42, 2 v.,) is one of a group of English 
conchologies which were published in the early 19th century 
and which later became the foundation of the systematics of 
the mollusca. Mollusks, the most common fossils in the strata 
of Texas, serve the stratigrapher in establishing the sequence 
of the strata. Such work has distinct practical application in 
petroleum geology and is besides of scientific importance. 
Reeve’s work will be used in research conducted by members 
of the Geology staff and their graduates. 

The other work is Louis Agassiz’s Recherches sur les pois- 
sons fossiles, 5 v. This work, which appeared at intervals 
from 1833 to 1844, forms the basis for the classification of 
many of the fossil fish and to a large measure of the modern 
fish. Fossil fish remains are common in Texas at several geo- 
logic horizons, and many of the Texas forms are closely related 
to those in Europe described by Agassiz. 


II 


In the last war during the landing in Normandy, the little 
French town of Caen was fought over and destroyed com- 
pletely. At Caen there was a university and an active society 
of naturalists, the Société Linnéenne de Normandie. This 
society published many scientific articles on the geology and 
natural history of Normandy, many of which are very impor- 
tant to us in Texas because they deal with rocks and fossils 
very similar to those found around Austin. The Geology De- 
partment has for many years wanted these publications, but, 
due to the war, the supply has been greatly limited. We con- 
sider ourselves lucky indeed to have acquired a fairly complete 


file of the Bulletin de la Société Linnéenne de Normandie, 
1855 to 1942. 


Tue Lipsrary CHRONICLE, issued occasionally, is edited by Joseph Jones, 
Department of English, and published by the Library of The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Alexander Moffit, Librarian. 
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